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By Russell E. Bidlack 


{An address delivered before the genealogy section of MICHIGAN IN PER- 
SPECTIVE - A Conference on Local lilstory Participation, held in Detroit 

on November 7 and 8, 1958, under the sponsorship of the Detroit Histori- 
cal Society, The Burton Ilistorical Collection of the Detroit Public 
Library, and the History Department of Wayne State University. This meet- 
{ng was arranged by The Detroit Society for Genealogical Research and 
conducted as the regular November meeting of that organization. ] 


Everyone enjoys talking about his hobby. In fact, there is no better way to 
compliment a friend nor please a stranger than to be an attentive listener as he- 
expounds upon the pleasure he has received in the pursuit of his hobby. I ama firm 
believer in hobbies and am thankful that I live at a time and in a country where it 
is generally considered normal, healthful--even virtuous--to spend time and money 
on an avocation. We should be reminded occasionally that many of the things which 
we consider to be among the most valuable and beautiful contributions to civiliza- 
tion have come into existence as a result of hobbies. The paintings of Grandma 
Moses and the Clements Library in Ann Arbor are two splendid examples of the con- 
tributions to American civilization which have resulted from hobbies. 


No one has the right to scoff at another person's hobby, no matter how foolish 
it may appear to the critic. If a hobby is a source of satisfaction to the person 
pursuing it, it requires no further justification. Of course, when one embraces a 
hobby, he must evercise self-discipline, particularly if he has a family to support 
and a vocation to pursue. More than one man who has set out to collect a few books 
has developed into a bibliomaniac, the despair of family and friends, and I know of 
at least one divorce which resulted from a husband's spending a disproportionate 
amount of his time and income upon the search for his ancestors. 


My own hobby is also the search for ancestors, but, thus far at least, my wife 
has not divorced me. This has been my hobby since I was a junior in college, and 
I am sure that it will remain my hobby until I die. I have talked about it on 
innumerable occasions and with innumerable persons, friends and strangers alike. 
I am sure that I have bored most of them, although in a few instances I have in- 
spired others to adopt the same hobby. I have seldom had a captive audience such 
as this, however, and I assure you that I count it a privilege to talk to you this 
morning about genealogy. 


In discussing any subject, one should begin with a definition. What is gene- 
alogy? Webster says that it is the study of family pedigrees. A family pedigree 
is a record showing the descendants of a given ancestor. Technically speaking, 
genealogy is the study of the descendants of a given person, while "ancestral re- 
search" is the term which we should use for the study of the ancestors of a given 
person. As commonly used, however, the word genealogy connotes investigation into 
family relationships, whether one climbs up or down the family tree. 


I am convinced that everyone has some interest in his own ancestry. He may not 
Care in the least about his second, third, or fourth cousin, once, twice, or thrice 
removed, but he does have an interest in "whence he came." True, many people deny 
such an interest. When I meet a person who claims that he does not care in the 
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least who his great-grandparents were, I immediately become a little suspicious. 

Is there a family scandal which he wishes to forget? Did he have a tyrannical 
grandfather, the memory of whom revives heartaches and regret? Has he failed to 
maintain the family honor or expectations? Does he consider it un-American to take 
pride in ancestry? 


Interestingly enough, the American frontier had an influence upon our attitude 
toward genealogy. Pioneers took pride in being self-sufficient, in being indepen- 
dent. "I am a self-made man" was the cry of many a frontiersman. Abraham Lincoln 
is said to have stated: "I don't know who my grandfather was. I am much more con- 
cerned to know what his grandson will be." A good part of the general antipathy of 
Americans toward England following the Revolution was directed against the English 
aristocracy. If one hates the aristocracy, whith depends upon family relationships 
for its perpetuation, it may follow that he should shun all study of family ties. 
Thus, while for centuries genealogical study in England has been an honorable, even 
scholarly, pursuit, in America it was largely neglected until the latter part of 
the 19th century. It is true that an American genealogy was printed at Hartford, 
Connecticut, as early as 1771 (on the family of Samuel Stebbins), but during the 
next 144 years, or until 1915, only about 3000 printed genealogies appeared in the 
United States. As Americans gradually became interested in their own history, how~ 
ever, it followed that they should likewise become interested in their genealogy. 
At no time in the past have Americans been as interested in American history as they 
are today, (note that the American Heritage now has a subscription list of over 
320,000), and at no time have as many Americans been tracing their ancestry. It is 
estimated that some 13,000 genealogies were published in the United States between 
1915 and 1943, and many more thousands have appeared since 1943. 


Let us consider briefly the causes and motivations which account for this great 
upsurge in the investigation of family ties. For one reason or another, a country's 
involvement in a war increases genealogical study among its citizens. This was true 
to some extent in America during the Civil War. Men with the same surname met and 
speculated upon their possible relationship. As they passed through regions which 
they had never seen before, they recalled that Grandpa was born in this or that 
area, and they wondered whether distant cousins still lived in the vicinity. During 
the First World War, many soldiers paid their first and only visits to the lands 
from which their ancestors had emigrated to America, and more than one genealogical 
spark was thus lighted. This was repeated, of course, during the Second World War. 


The establishment of various patriotic societies has had a marked influence 
upon genealogical research, because, to join many of these, one must prove that he 
descends from an ancestor who contributed to the cause which the society commemo~ 
rates. In many instances, the joiners of these organizations have no interest in 
genealogical research beyond qualifying for membership, but some have their inter- 
est aroused in this way and continue to investigate their ancestry. There are many 
of these organizations. Some are national, some are local. The National Society 
of Daughters of the American Revolution is probably the best known of these soci- 
_eties. To join the D.A.R., or its brother society, the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution, one must be able to prove descent from an ancestor who served the cause of 
the Revolution in one capacity or another. The oldest patriotic society in the 
United States is the Society of the Cincinnati, which was founded in 1783. Orig- 
inally membership was confined to officers of the American Revolutionary forces and 
their eldest sons, but it now consists of their lineal descendants. A sister 
society, the Daughters of the Cincinnati, was founded in 1694, Other American pa- 
triotic societies include the Society of Mayflower Descendants, the Society of 
Colonial Wars, the National Society of Colonial Dames of America, and the Colonial 
Daughters of the Seventeenth Century. 


A motivation which has prompted other large numbers of people to trace their 
ancestry is a religious one. This is found primarily among the members of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of the Latter Day Saints, popularly called Mormons. I am not 
a Mormon and cannot pretend to speak for them in explaining the way in which the 
study of genealogy figures as a part of their religious obligations, but I can say 
that as a result of this interest, a tremendous amount of very thorough and accu- 
rate research is being conducted all over the world, and genealogical records are 
being made available, largely on microfilm, which never have been available to gene- 
alogists before. A great library of source material is being built up in Salt Lake 
City, and Mormons and non-Mormons alike are benefiting from this and other activities 
of the Church. I have obtained material from this library which I could never have 
obtained from any other source. Perhaps I should note at this point that all good 
genealogical research is conducted in the same way, regardless of the motivation. 


Legal interests have prompted many persons to begin genealogical investiga- 
tions -- the hope of proving a relationship in order to claim inheritance to 
property,. for example. Few people have ever found themselves heir to a fortune, 
but some have become permanently interested in genealogy after such a start. 


Political considerations have, at times, been the basis for genealogical] in- 
vestigation, This has not been of particular importance in this country, although 
there have been a few aspirants to political office who have been forced to dis- 
prove a relationship which opponents have accused them of having, but in Hitler's 
Germany a great many families were forced to produce their pedigrees in order to 
disprove the presence of Jewish blood. Let us hope that this motivation will 
remain alien to America. 


Social prestige has frequently been a factor in genealogical research -- the 
very thing which the frontiersman ridiculed. Many amusing stories have been told in 
connection with this attempt to be superior to the Joneses. Boston's Mrs. Harrison 
Gray Otis was once asked if her family had come over on the Mayflower. "Oh no," 
she is said to have replied, "we came over on che second boat. We sent our serv- 
ants over on the Mayflower." Serious genealogists have little sympathy with this 
motivation. When one realizes that we all have about the same number of ancestors 
and that, as we trace them, we find about the same proportion of honorable and dis- 
honorable ones, we can scarcely claim that Mr. Smith is better than Mr. Jones just 
because Mr. Smith knows who his ancestors were and Mr. Jones does not. I do not 
mean to decry family pride, but only to emphasize that I do not believe that the 
man who descends from Benjamin Franklin is automatically superior to the man who 
descends from Franklin's stable boy. 


An interest in history frequently prompts one to inquire what part his ances- 
tors played in making that history. If we believe that history is not "the bunk"; 
if we believe that a knowledge of our country's past makes us better able to under- 
stand and appreciate our country today; if we believe that history is made by 
people, the little people as well as the great leaders; then surely we are inter- 
ested in learning what part our family played in making that history. It seems to 
me that historical events suddenly become more real and alive when we can associate 
them with the people whose genes gave us our physical and mental characteristics. 
Recently my eighth grade son prepared a report on the witch burnings in Salem in 
1692. It was during this very year that his seven-times-great grandfather, Chris- 
topher Bidlake, crossed the Atlantic and settled in Ipswich, just ten miles from 
Salem. Did Christopher know some of the witches personally? Did he fear that he 
or his wife might be accused? Did he speak out on one side or the other? Ponder- 
ing these questions helps to make this memorable event in American history mean- 
ingful to Christopher's descendant. 


Simple curiosity is the motivation which has prompted many persons to start 
climbing the family tree. Frequently this curiosity involves the question of wheth- 
er two people with the same surname are related. The discovery of an old letter in 
a forgotten trunk was what prompted a lady I know to begin genealogical research, 
The letter was signed by Robert Sparks ~~ her own maiden name was Sparks, but no one 
had ever mentioned a Robert in the family. Let me read part of this letter to you 
for I think it is a fascinating historical document. It was written on April DS 
1864, by Robert Sparks, a Confederate soldier, and was addressed to his wife then 
living in Wilkes County, North Carolina: 


Dear and beloved wife: This will inform you that I am well as to health, 
though I am in great distress of mind, ever praying that God's blessings 
will be with you as long as you live. I will relate to you my tale of woe. 


I left my Redgiment on the 18th of March and started home and traveled 
nearly a week, and was taken up, brought back, court martialed, and 
sentenced to be shot to death with musketry. The sentence is to be ex- 
ecuted on the 28th day of this month between the hours of 12 and 2 
o'clock. Without some reprieve, and I don't have much hope of that, 
for they have just now set in shooting men for running away, I haven't 
much hope, but, my dear wife, I don't want you to grieve for me, for 

I hope I shall be better off if they do shoot me, for my life is but 
little satisfaction to me anyhow, and I hope that I shall go up yonder 
where there is no more parting nor shooting of men, where I shall 
‘praise my God for redemption for ever and ever. 


Oh my dear darling, the last letter that come to the Redgiment, I 
did not get, the officers said that they burnt it, and I have not 
‘wrote to you since I was taken up, I thought I would wait untill I 
-heard my sentence, and an awful sentence it is too. I am to be shot 
for an example to scare others and not for crime. 


-Thanks to God tnat I have not done a crime worthy of death, my 
“dear, don't grieve for me, for they can only kill the body, that is 
‘all they can do, and I shall die quick and easy and not be punished 
‘to death as many hundred that are shot on the battlefield.....May He 
give you grace to live for Him, who died for sinners, that you all 
may meet me up yonder where my little babies is gone to praise God 
for redemption for ever and ever, where there will be no more shoot- 
ing of men for example, nor where we will have to live on half 
iat (Ol Gretel pis 


I want you to send and get my body. I want it put at the corner of 
the sweet potato patch, about where the stable stood. Tell brother 
Richmond to come and get it if he pleases. Tell him that I want him to 
attend to you and settle my accounts for you. I would write him but 
haven't the chance. My dear wife, this is the last letter I expect to 
write to you. Farewell, my dear, farewell, my little children, fare- 
well, my aged mother, farewell, Neighbors and friends, farewell, to 
this world and all its pleasures. Tell my aged mother that I have not 
forgotten her, and that I hope to meet her in Heaven. If you come after 
my body, come to Gen. Rhodes Provost Guard, they will show you where 
it is. So my darling, may God bless you, may He give you strength to 
bear up under your trials, May He keep you from all harm, 
Farewell, Farewell, 

Robert Sparks. 
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Added to this sad letter is a note signed by an officer named Gideon Spicer 
and dated April 28th, stating: "I can inform you that I witnessed the death of 
your dear husband this day, and I never hated anything so bad as I did that, 
though it was nothing to me." 


I trace my own interest in genealogy to an interest in history. While I was 
a junior in college, I took a course in English literature in which I learned a 
great deal about English history as well as English literature. The professor, Dr. 
Harold F. Watson, Professor of English at Simpson College, who, incidentally, is 
the finest teacher I have ever known, had long been interested in genealogy and en- 
livened the course with frequent references to family ties and their influence upon 
historical events. Occasionally he made references to his own ancestors. One day 
after class I asked him how one should go about tracing his ancestors. He was 
silent for a moment, then,with a wry smile, said, "I rather hesitate to tell you, 
for once the bug bites you, you're lost." He did tell me how to start, the bug did 
bite, and I have been lost ever sincet I discovered that as Oscar F. Stetson ob- 
served in his The Art of Ancestor Hunting, "the study of human beings is an inter- 
esting one, especially when they are the particular human beings from whom the 
student has derived his existence, his character, his likes and dislikes, and those 
elements which differentiate him from every other human being and constitute him 
an entity with an individuality." 


Let me mention in passing one or two unusual motivations for genealogical 
research which I have met. I know a lady who set out to discover from what dis- 
eases her ancestors had died in order to form a basis for predicting her own life 
expectancy. I know of a doctor who became interested after tracing the presence 
of hemophilia in a family -- this being a disease which is inherited. Another 
wished to discover whether his family had Indian blood -- he had recently seen a 
portrait of his great-grandmother and she appeared to have Indian features. An 
oil company learnsd recently that a friend of mine had done research on the Sparks 
family and wrote to ask whether he knew anything about the Louisiana descendants 
of a Sparks who lived in the early 1800's. The company had discovered that it 
lacked a clear title to some oil land which had once belonged to this man and was 
anxious to clear its title through his descendants. 


Enough on the motives for genealogical investigation. Regardless of motive, 
how does one go about doing it? First of all there are two alternatives. One can 
hire a professional genealogist to do his research for him. This is expensive and 
one must be very careful in selecting his researcher. The other alternative is to 
do it oneself. This may also involve some expense, but, for most people, doing 
genealogical research is a rewarding experience. 


Let us now assume that you have decided to search for your ancestors and wish 
to know the first step which should be taken. Perhaps attending this workshop is 
the first step for some of you. If so, the next step should be to read a book or 
two on the subject. Following is a list of excellent works from which to choose: 


INTRODUCTIONS AND GUIDES FOR THE GENEALOGIST 


Bennett: A Guide for Genealogical Research (1951) 

Bennett: Finding Your Forefathers in America (1957) 

Doane: Searching for Your Ancestors ~- The How and Why of Genealogy (2d ed., 1948) 
Everton and Rasmuson: The Handy Book for Genealogists (Jatest ed., 1957) 

Everton and Rasmuson: The New How Book for Genealogists (latest ed., 1956) 


a 


Hopkins: Your Family Tree: a Hobby Handbook (1949) 


—— 
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Kirkham: The ABC's of American Genealogical Research (1954) 

Kirkham: Research in American Genealogy (1956) 

National Society,Daughters of the American Revolution: Is That Lineage Right? (1958) 
Pitoni: Guidex Genealogical Research Guide to Principal Sources and Indexes (1947) 


Reed: Ways and Means of Identifying Ancestors (1936) 
Stetson: The Art of Ancestor Hunting (1936) 
Stevenson: Search and Research: the Researcher's Handbook (1951) 


[From a list compiled by Mrs. J. D. McGlynn ] 


My favorite in this list is Gilbert Doane's Searching for Your Ancestors. 

| Many beginners in genealogical research protest having to take time to do homework 
| before starting on the quest, and I shall have to confess that I did not read Mr. 
Doane's book, nor any other for that matter, until some little time after I 

| began my search. We all dislike having to take time to study method and proce- 

| dure. However, we must realize that genealogical research, like any other research, 
| is serious business. The very word "research" connotes training, background, prep- 
| aration. We do not expect a history student at the University to begin doing 
historical research until after he has had a course in historiography, nor should 
the would-be genealogist begin until he has had an introduction to proper tech- 
nique. I am sure you are aware that many scholars look down their noses at 
genealogists; the reason is that too many of us do not really know how to do that 
in which we claim to be experts. I cannot emphasize too much the fact that effec- 
tive genealogical research requires a knowledge of sources and a knowledge of 
technique. It also requires imagination and common sense. 


In any book which:you will read on genealogy, you will be advised to begin 
your investigation at home, among your family. Since most of us work back in 
time, from our grandparents to our great-grandpare.ts, to our great-great- 
grandparents, it is essential that we trace back as many generations as possible 
“through the aid of members of our own family, before we turn to printed works 
and records. Through the years I have corresponded with hundreds of people 
regarding family history and sooner or later nearly every one of my correspond- 
ents makes the same lament: "I only wish that I had become interested before 
Grandfather, or Aunt Pat, or old Uncle George died, for they could have answered 
many of these questions from personal knowledge." So, my first advice to every 
beginning genealogist is: Consult older members of your family and do it quickly. 
Each time a generation passes, it carries with it invaluable memories of the past 
which will be lost unless written down. 


Most people know at least the names of their grandparents, although 
occasionally one meets a person who never knew his grandparents personally and 
has forgotten their names. If one's grandparents are living, or if a great uncle 
or great aunt is living, and they are able to recall the names of their grand- 
parents, one has immediately gone back four generations and has a total of no less 
than thirty ancestors: two parents, four grandparents, eight great-grandparents, 
and sixteen great-great-grandparents. Perhaps this is as gaod a place as any to 
point out how rapidly ancestors add up when one goes back generation after genera- 
tion. Note that, wheras we have sixteen great-great-grandparents, we have twice 
as many (thirty-two) creat-great-great-grandparents, When we go back as many as 
twenty-five generations, we have theoretically more ancestors than there were 
people living in Europe at that time. Of course, this can be explained when we 
note that we frequently descend from the same ancestor through several different 
lines. Thus, when first cousins marry, their children descend twice from two of 
their great-grandparents. 
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Returning to this matter of gathering information from one's relatives, we 
must note the problem of family legends. Every family has its legends, and these 
legends are one of the binding ties of the family. Legends are important to the 
genealogist, but he must approach them intelligently and cautiously. In the study 
of folklore, we learn that a legend is a story involving a real person and actual 
events of the past. That is, there is at least an element of truth in a legend. 

| But, since a legend is an account handed down from generation to generation by 

-word of mouth, the chances are that embellishments have been added. The older the 
legend, the greater the chance for confusion. Let me illustrate from my own exper- 
ience. When I asked my grandfather about the Bidlacks, this is the account which 
he gave me. "The Bidlacks were Pennsylvania Dutch and they lived near Schick- 
shinney, Pennsylvania. They were all in the Revolution and most of them were 
killed. One was a preacher and he starved to death on a British ship." This was 
about all he could tell me, because his father had died when he was a little boy 
and this story had been told him by an older brother. As I did research, I found 
that, even in this brief legend, there were major errors. The Bidlacks were not 
Pennsylvania Dutch -- they were English. My grandfather thought they were Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch because they lived among, and intermarried with, families which were 
Pennsylvania Dutch. He was right about the town of Schickshinney, which is in 
Luzerne County, Pennsylvania. The family moved to that area about 1770 from Connec- 
ticut where they had settled in 1700. Before that they had lived in Ipswich, 
Massachusetts. It is also true that several brothers served in the Revolution. 
One was killed at the Battle of Wyoming in 1778. One also died in a British prison 
in New York -- he did not die, however, on a prison ship, nor was he a preacher. 
The brother who became a preacher survived the war and was, in fact, one of the 
oldest living Revolutionary War veterans when he died. My branch of the family de- 
scends from a brother who appears to have taken no part in the war, although his 
father was an officer and, at one time, was a prisoner of the British. 


This, I believe, illustrates what so often happens to a legend. The experiences 
of several different people are credited to one person. There are exaggerations -- 
note that only twe Bidlacks were killed in the Revolution, whereas my grandfather 
thought most of the family had been killed. The time element is frequently con- 
fused. The genealogist must use family legends intelligently, and above all, he 
must be prepared to alter the story as he finds information. He may have to give 
up something of which the family has long been proud, but in all probability he 
will find himself to be compensated by the discovery of exciting facts about the 
lives of his ancestors which have been forgotten in the family. 


Incidentally, my grandmother refused to accept the fact that the Bidlacks are 
English. "I married a Pennsylvania Dutchman," she saidae Nand. | Wii stay Married 
to a Pennsylvania Dutchman.” 


; Relative to this matter of gathering information from one's family, perhaps I 
should mention the importance of getting in touch with great aunts, second cousins, 
and other distant relatives. Sometimes one succeeds in locating a relative who has 
worked on the history of the family himself, or who has information which has been 
lost in one’s own branch of the family. This matter of locating relatives can be 
exciting and rewarding, as I believe I can illustrate from one of my own recent 
experiences. 


I have been corresponding with a lady whose grandfather joined the Gold Rust! 
in 1849. He died in California as a young man, and it was not until recently that 
his granddaughter became interested in family history. All that she could find 
regarding her grandfather was the following record in the old family Bible: "“Lemu- 
el A. Sparks, born in Indiana Jan. 29, 1824, married Catherine Swan Masten, Feb. 
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27, 1847." The only other items which she possessed to aid her in his identity were 
some Old photographs of two of Lemuel's brothers. On the back of one was the stamp of 
a gallery in Rushville, Illinois. I did some census searching for her and found that 
there were several Sparks families living around Rushville a century ago, so in the 
summer of 1956, my friend made what might be called a pilgrimage to Illinois in 

search of relatives. Let me quote from a letter which she wrote upon her return to 
California: 


I have been to Rushville, Illinois, and I never had a happier or more stirring 
experience than the three days there -- so many kind, friendly people wanting 
to help me find the old farms, and at the very last minute, near Chicago, I 
found two first cousins of my mother's. I had taken my pictures along and 

felt I couldn't feel sure I had found my family until l found someone with 
identical photos, which I finally did. And two such dear folks, one of eighty- 
seven years and just recovering from a severe illness, sO.1 couldn't talk 10 
her very long. But she was so happy about my coming. Her father and my grand- 
father were brothers. She remembered hearing her father tell how Lemuel had 
gone to California and had never, known what had happened to him. 


From information which this old lady was able to give, it was possible to trace 
the family back through Indiana to Maryland. Had my friend waited a few years to make 
her journey to Rushville, she might never have been able to prove her Sparks line. 


I am sure that you all recognize the importance of the family Bible in genealog- 
ical research. For many hundreds of years parents have maintained a record of the 
dates of birth, marriage, and death of their children. Before I had children of my 
own, I used to scoff at the idea that parents should find it difficult to remember 
when their children were born. Now that I have four of my own, I am much more under- 
standing. The greatest difficulty which I have is in recalling the year in which 
each child was born. If I had ten or a dozen children, I fear I should not be able 
to remember any of their birthdays. Yet, think how much more conscious we are of 
dates and changing times than were our ancestors. Furthermore, we know that the 
births of our children are carefully recorded in the county courthouses, so that 
even should we forget them, they are of public record. How different it was a few 
generations ago when, if the parent could not remember the date on which his child 
was born, it was probably lost. Hence there was a tendency to make a record of 


births, deaths, and marriages for the family -- one of the few pieces of paper which 
even the roving pioneer carefully preserved, This record was kept where it was 
considered to be most safe -- inthe family Bible, the one book found in most house- 


holds. Sometimes this record was made on a loose sheet of paper and laid in the 
Bible. Frequently it was written on the blank leaves of the Bible itself. The 
Clements Library has a 17th century Bible in which the blank leaves are literally 
filled with vital records dating from the 1600's on. 


Eventually printers of Bibles realized that this was an important use to which 
Bibles were being. put, and during the 19th century it became customary to provide 
Special pages for these records, usually at the end of the Old Testament and before 
the New Testament. Nearly every family during the 19th century had such a Bible, 
‘and many of them are still in the hands of descendants. Not a few have, of course, 
been accidentally destroyed through fire and flood, and in some instances discarded 
by disinterested relatives. Others have found their way irito libraries. Many of 
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I was fortunate in my Bidlack research because my grandfather had come into 
possession of his father's family Bible and many records were contained therein. 
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One of the problems which I shall touch upon more than once in this talk pertains to 
the evaluation of source material -- evaluation for accuracy. Even with regard to 
the records in the family Bible we cannot assume that they are automatically accu- 
rate, but it is possible to test them. First, note the date of publication of the 
Bible. The Bidlack family Bible was published in 1845. This means that any birth, 
death, or marriage date recorded in it was actually written after 1845. Thus, the | 
entry which reads "John Bidlack was born 1788" was made over half a century after 
the actual event. Many errors can creep in during half a century, and it was not 
until I learned that the inscription on his tombstone states that he died "December 
25th, 1843, in the 56th year of his age," could I be sure that the Bible record is 
correct. Another test of the accuracy of family Bible entries is to determine 
whether all are in the same handwriting, in the same ink, or appear to have been 
written at the same time. If it is apparent that the events recorded were written 
at different times, one may assume that they were written soon after the events 
occurred and are, therefore, probably accurate. If, on the other hand, the entries 
are uniformly written, in the same hand and with the same pen and ink, they prob- 
ably were copied from another list, or perhaps were merely compiled from memory. 
They may or may not be entirely accurate. 


The old family Bible may contain other valuable information, for if a family 
wished to preserve an important record, it was frequently laid between the leaves 
of the Bible. Old letters, deeds, and tax receipts were frequently preserved in 
this manner, or they may have been kept in a tin box or old trunk. Records of this 
type are frequently of aid to the genealogist. Old family letters nearly always 
contain references to various members of the family. We must remind ourselves that 
letter writing a century ago was much less common than it is today. In fact, to 
write or receive a letter a hundred years ago was an important event in the lives 
of most people. I have come across two illustrations of this fact recently. A few 
days ago a correspondent sent me a copy of a letter written by a sister of her 
grandmother in 1867. It begins: "I now seat myself to right a letter for the 
first time in my life." A fellow researcher recently loaned me some old letters 
preserved in his family, one of which begins: “Your letter of July 10th 1861 re- 
ceived. It was the first letter I have received from a relative in twenty years." 
On those rare occasions when our great-grandparents did write letters, it was 
usually to announce a death in the family. Likewise, when a letter was received, 
whether edged in black or not, it was opened with trembling hands and a sense of 
misgiving, for, in all probability, it contained sad news. Letters were not casu- 
ally read and discarded in the days of our ancestors. They were passed around, 
read over and over, and frequently preserved. Once a letter has been saved for a 
quarter of a century, the owner tends to continue to save it, with the result that 
many letters written one, two, or three centuries ago are still extant, and many 
of these can aid the genealogist. 


Old scrapbooks and newspaper clippings may prove valuable to the genealogist. 
Obituaries and marriage notices were frequently clipped from newspapers and tucked 
away. 


If possible, the beginning genealogist should visit the family cemetery and 
should copy the inscription from every stone bearing the surname in which he is 
interested. He should take along a piece of chalk to aid him in tracing the 
weatherbeaten carving on the stones. Although many of the names of the stones may 
mean nothing to him at the time, he will probably be able to fit them into the 
family tree as he continues his research. 


Having gathered all information available in the family, the genealogist should 
next visit a genealogical library. Genealogical collections are found in many 
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libraries, and there are a few libraries which are devoted exclusively to the sub- 
ject. Most such collections are small, but in Detroit we have one of the finest in 
the United States -- the Burton Historical Collection. You people who have access 
to this splendid library are particularly fortunate. 

The first question which the beginning genealogist asks when he visits such a 
collection may be: How does a genealogical library, or genealogical department 
within a library, differ from an ordinary library? First of all, it iswhat librar- 
ians call a special library -- it is a research library, or, if you prefer, a 
reference library. This means that the books do not circulate, but are to be used 
within the library. Such a rule is necessary for two reasons: (1) books in this 
field are nearly always expensive and are frequently irreplaceable; and (2) people 
using genealogical books very seldom read them from cover to cover. Instead, they 
use them for reference, checking to see whether they contain specific data. It is 
not unusual for a genealogist to look into a hundred volumes during one evening of 
research -- perhaps finding the information needed in only one of these volumes. To 
permit these books to circulate would be to deprive other researchers of their use. 

Materials found in genealogical libraries are limited largely to printed 
matter, although some of the older ones may have manuscripts which have been given 
to the library. A recent development in all libraries is the use of microfilm. 
This is an extremely important development because not only are printed materials 
otherwise unavailable being placed on film, but many manuscript materials from such 
places as the National Archives are being filmed. 


Much of the material found in genealogical libraries has been donated -- a fact 
to keep in mind when you compile records which will be of use to others. 


Now let us note some of the specific types of printed materials found in the 
genealogical library. I shall talk about each one of these in more detail later. 


(1) The family history, or genealogy, which may be in one or several volumes. 

(2) The magazine devoted to one family, e.g., The Sparks Quarterly. 

a i dtal histories M415 ess ehistories*ofeparticdl arel ccalitiesyesuchvas 
counties, towns, townships, and villages. . 

(4) Works limited to certain kinds of genealogical records, such as tax 
lists, muster rolls, census records, and cemetery records. 

(5) Works which bring together, usually in abstract form, various records 
of a locality which are of value to the genealogist, such as wills, 
deeds, and marriage bonds. 

(6) Church and parish registers, as well as histories of individual 
churches and denominations. 

(7) Biographical dictionaries -- national, regional, and local. 

(8) Serial publications of all kinds -- publications of historical and 
genealogical societies, as well as genealogical magazines published 
by individuals. 


Before discussing each of these types of printed genealogical works, let us 
turn to the organization of materials in a genealogical library. To the layman it 
might seem simple enough to arrange these materials on the shelves, and to make a 
Card catalog. Cataloging and classification are not simple subjects, however. 
Because books are complicated, catalogs are complicated. It is quite impossible, 
it seems to me, to make a catalog which the uninformed reader will find easy to use 
the first time he sees it. Even to use a telephone directory requires a certain 
amount of knowledge, including a familiarity with the alphabet. Let me emphasize 
again that genealogical investigation involves research and to do research requires 
preparation. 
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Every library has what is called a card catalog which reveals to the reader 
the entire contents of the collection. To explain the catalog and indexes of the 
Burton Historical Collection, Mr. James Babcock, Head of the Collection, has con- 
sented to address you. 


[By James M, Babcock ] 


The Burton Historical.Collection is comprised of unpublished and published 
sources relating generally to the history of the Great Lakes area, ranging chrono- 
logically from the period of French exploration to the present and geographically 
over what was once the Old Northwest Territory and Upper Canada. A particular 
aspect of the Collection, hewanerae: that of genealogy and local history, extends 
beyond this basic scope. 


There are included among the holdings of the Collection, histories of many 
families' and of counties in states other than those within our immediate area. In 
the accumulation of these sources, emphasis has been placed upon those states and 
other areas from which people came to the Great Lakes area ~- notably New York and 
the New England states. 


Considerable effort has been made, however, to acquire the more important 
sources for the rest of the Eastern seaboard and for the southern states and, to 
a lesser extent, for the western See to which Michigan and other i@wed per 
families ee 


Types of materials included in the genealogy and local history collection may 
be both published and unpublished sources; the unpublished sources being comprised 
of letters and other archival materials, of manuscript tompilations of genealogies 
and family trees, manuscript lists of birth, mevriage, death and other vital records. 
The published sources include formal histories, either of families or of geograph- 
ical areas; official vital records, parish registers; and historical and genealog- 
ical journals and yearbooks. Both unpublished and published materials may exist 
here on microfilms or microcards, for which there are readers provided. 


The materials in the Burton Historical Collection do not circulate, but are 
freely available for use in the Reading Room. The Collection is controlled by a 
series of catalogs and indexes. The first of these, an author-title-subject catalog 
of the entire Collection, is most useful to the genealogical researcher for locating 
and identifying histories of localities, including states, counties, and towns, 
Published, full-length biographies of more important persons may also be found 
through this catalog. 


The family history material has been separately catalogued and indexed. The 
index cards for this material are arranged alphabetically by family name. There is 
not only an index to full-length published books but aiso to the many genealogical 
periodical articles. More recently, family histories and genealogies have been less 
intensively indexed and the cards are filed in a Supplement to the basic Index. 


Vital records have also been separately indexed. The vital records index is 
arranged by locality -- by nation, thereunder by state, and thereunder by county, 
township, city or town. 


“Yet another index includes the references to military records and is arranged 
chronologically by wars or periods of service. 
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The sources for heraldry in the Collection are not extensive. They have been 
indexed, however, by family coat of arms and by country of origin. 


Of particular interest to genealogical researchers investigating Michigan fami- 
lies is the very extensive Michigan Biographical Index. 


Maps and atlases have been catalogued by date and by locality. 


All of the card catalogs and indexes to the genealogy and local history material 
are located in the first alcove in the Reading Room. 


The librarians in attendance are available for consultation and assistance in 
the use of the catalog and in the location of the sources identified there. The 
importance for the researcher to gain quickly a knowledge of the arrangement and use 
of the catalogs and indexes cannot be overemphasized. | 


The most important and most-often-called-for published family and local histo- 
ries are shelved in the reading room. The registers and lineage books of the patri- 
perce) sOCcTeties will be*found in the last alcove. Also°in the°lastralcove fand’ the 
adjacent two alcoves will be found family histories, arranged alphabetically. 


Following the family histories are to be found the local history publications 

which are arranged geographically. The arrangement is first by region of the United 
States, thereunder by state. Within the classification of each state will be found 
the major historical and genealogical journals, the general histories, studies of 
special aspects of the history of a given state, and the general and special histo- 
ries of counties or other areas within the state. Here also will be found biograph- 
ical and genealogical sources pertaining to a limited geographical area. 


The following scheme outlines the arrangement <cf local histories. Although the 
position of a state may change on the shelves, its position in relation to other 
states remains constant. For example, Connecticut will always be found between 
Rhode Island and New York. 


CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION (U.S.) 


974 (New England) 975 (Atlantic Seaboard) 
4.1 Maine oi Delaware 
4.2 New Hampshire O52 Maryland 
4.3 Vermont eS. District of Columbia 
4.4 Massachusetts 5.4 West Virginia 
4.9 Rhode Island 5.45 Alleghany Mountains 
4.6 Connecticut 5.0 Virginia 
4.65 Connecticut River & Valley 5.6 North Carolina 
4.7 New York Sod South Carolina 
4.8 Pennsylvania 628 Georgia 
4.85 Delaware River & Valley 309 Florida 
4.9 New Jersey 
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976 (South) 978 (West ) 

641 Alabama 8.1 Kansas 

652 Mississippi 8.2 Nebraska 

G3 Louisiana 8.3 South Dakota 

6.4 Texas 8.4 North Dakota 

6.5 (Southwest, Old) 8.5 Rocky Mountains 
£636 Oklahoma 8.6 Montana 

Ged Arkansas Bad Wyoming 

6.8 Tennessee 8.8 Colorado 

6.9 Kentucky 8.9 New Mexico 

8.95 (Southwest, New) 

977 (Northwest, Old) 

dal Ohio | expr 979 (Pacific iCoaet) 

7.15 Ohio River & Valley 9.1 Arizona 

Te32 Indiana 9.2 Utah 

Tad Illinois 9.3 Nevada 

(es, Great Lakes since 1763 9.4 California 

724 Michigan 9.45 Southern California 

Hed Wisconsin 9.5 Oregon 

Le2o Mississippi River & Valley 9.59 Columbia River & Valley 

TAS) Minnesota 9.6 Idaho 

ty Iowa 9.7 Washington 

7.8 Missouri 9.8 Alaska 

7.9 Missouri River & Valley 


THE USE OF THE CATALOG 


It is absolutely essential that, in using the catalog, the researcher h2come 
familiar with the general arrangement and filing of the cards. A considerable 
amount of effort has been expended by the librarian to discover the aspects of a 
given book which are of importance to the genealogical researcher and has noted 
these on the catalog card. Therefore, one should take advantage of the work already 
done to avoid needless duplication of effort. Read the entire card and glean from 
it all the information available. Call slips are provided for noting the books de- 
sired for use. One call slip should be filled out for each book desired. The call 
number of the book should be copied completely. The call number is always found in 
the upper lefthand corner of a catalog or index card. Pay particular attention to 
any special designation over the call number, such as "Reserved Section", "Excerpts 
and Miscellanea", "E & M", or "MS". Always add to the call slip any such special 
designation. Always note on the call slip, any information such as volume number, 
page number, and so forth which the researcher may need. 


When a book in the 929.2 (family history) classification is desired, it is wise 
to include on the call slip the name of the author and the title of the book, as 
well as the name of the family for which one is searching. 


[Returning to Russell E. Bidlack ] 


Now let us examine more closely the use of printed materials in the genealogi- 
Cal library. The first question which a genealogist asks when he begins research 
is: Has someone else compiled a genealogy of this family? In a large collection 
such as Burton, there is a good chance that if a genealogy has been published, it 
is in the library and can be located through the card catalog. What is probably the 
largest collection of published genealogies anywhere is that of the Library of 
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Congress in Washington, D.C. The Library of Congress has published two editions of 
a catalog of its genealogies, the second edition appearing in 1919. The-expense of 
printing a third edition prevented the Library of Congress from bringing this impor- 
tant work up to date, but this difficulty was met recently when a complete record of 
its holdings in this department was published on microcards. Burton has a set of 
these microcards which means that a researcher here is able to determine, rather | 
definitely, whether a genealogy of his family has ever been published in book form, 
even though Burton does not actually have a copy. 


Most genealogical works are privately published, that is, the person who com- 
piles the record hires someone to print and bind the work, but assumes responsibility 
for the distribution of the work himself. Nearly always this is a labor of love and 
seldom does the compiler make money on his enterprise. A sufficient number of copies 
cannot usually be sold at a high enough price for the publisher to "break even." 

More than one faithful genealogist has used his life's savings to publish the results 
of his research. The Birmingham, Alabama, News recently reported the case of a Miss 
Pearl Wildy who spent $17,500 to have 700 copies of her 200,000 word history of the 
Wildy family published. To regain her investment, Miss Wildy is having to charge 
$25,00 per copy, and, thus far, she has succeeded in selling only sixty-five copies. 
Fortunately, this is an extreme case, and, with the recent development of offset 
printing, perfected by Edwards Brothers in Ann Arbor, it is now possible to print 
from a typewritten manuscript for a fraction of what it would cost to print from 
moveable type. Nevertheless, genealogical works continue to be expensive. In spite 
of the expense, however, one may wish to purchase a copy of a genealogy relating to 
his own family. How does one go about it? If the book has been published recently, 
it can usually be purchased through the publisher, whose address is ordinarily given 
on the title page. If it is an old work, one's only hope is to locate a copy through 
a used book dealer. There are several dealers who specialize in genealogical bocks, 
the two most important, in my opinion, being the Southern Book Company, 530 North 
Charles Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland, and Goodspeed's Book Shop, 18 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts. Both of these companies issue extensive sale catalogs of 
genealogical books and will also attempt to locate copies of works not in stock 
which are wanted by their customers. (Goodspeed's charge a nominal fee of twenty- 
five cents for copies of their catalogs, while the Southern Book Company will be 
happy to place you on its free mailing list.) 


As a further service, the Southern Book Company, which has actually been pub- 
lishing genealogical works along with their buying and selling of used books, has 
begun the publication of an interesting serial (a house organ) called Genealogical 
Book Notes. pdihiss is) being, sent free: to.all interested-personss,the dirst, issue 
having appeared in November, 1958. They will be happy to put anyone on their mail- 
ing list who sends in his: name. 


Innumerable genealogies have been published, not in book form, but in various 
serial publications, or genealogical magazines. Many such periodicals are being 
issued at the present time, while numerous others which flourished once have ceased 
publication. The latest issues of many of the current genealogical magazines are 
kept on display in the Burton Historical Collection. 


Genealogical magazines may be described and classified from various points of 
view. They vary considerably in frequency of publication, subscription price, and 
format. Some are published by individuals, others by organizations. Some transcribe 
primary source material, such as tax lists, census records, and abstracts of deeds, 
while others present actual family histories -- the same kind of record which one 
would find in the genealogy printed in book form. Some magazines may combine these 
two types of material, but introduce a geographical limitation. Some are primarily 
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in the form of queries (or queries and answers), designed to enable genealogists 
working on the same lines to get in touch with each other. Others are limited to 
publishing data on individual family. Permit me to mention a few genealogical mag- 
azines with which I am personally familiar as illustrations of these types. 


A genealogical magazine which for many years has been a leader in the field, 
is The American Genealogist, edited and published quarterly by the man who can per- 
haps be called the dean of American professional genealogists, Donald Lines Jacobus 
- (Box 3032, Westville Station, New Haven 15, Connecticut). Mr. Jacobus is an 
authority on New England genealogy, an interest which is reflected in his magazine. 
Now in its thirty-fourth volume (the October, 1958, issue has the whole number 136), 
The American Genealogist has served as the printed medium for numerous family 
histories, as well as many source materials. Scholarly articles on genealogical 
research have likewise appeared regularly in its pages. It has faithfully lived up 
to its goal, which is stated by Mr. Jacobus to be as follows: "The quarterly is 
primarily an organ for the publication of reliable data prepared by competent 
genealogists, both professional and amateur." 


A genealogical magazine with which I am personally associated is The North 
Carolinian, a quarterly which is "primarily an organ for the publication of reliable 
genealogical source material of North Carolina." The editor and publisher of The 
North Carolinian is William Perry Johnson, Box 531, Raleigh, North Carolina. I have 
the honor of being designated by Mr. Johnson as associate editor. Mr. Johnson, a 
professional genealogist, is a splendid researcher with many years of experience who 
is completely in love with his work. (He is the author of the Hiatt-Hiett Genealogy 
and Family History, a 1013 page definitive work which is a model for accuracy, 
Clarity, and comprehensiveness.) It is not Mr. Johnson's purpose in publishing The 
North Carolinian to make a profit, but rather to assist as many genealogists as 
possible who trace their ancestry to North Carolina. He has deliberately refused 
to give space to individual genealogies, believing that a specific family record 
occupying several pages benefits fewer subscribers than does the same number of 
pages devoted to the transcription of tax lists, marriage bonds, wills, etc., con- 
taining hundreds of different names. A substantial part of each issue of The North 
Carolinian is devoted to queries, each subscriber being entitled to fifty words per 
year in the query section as part of his subscription. Each query must show a 
‘North Carolina connection. The subscription price is $5.00 per year. 


The Virginia Genealogist, edited and published by John Frederick Dorman, Box 
4883, Washington 8, D.C., is similar in coverage to The North Carolinian, except 
that, as its title suggests, it is limited to Virginia source material. Mr. Dorman 
is a professional genealogist; he is a young man, but has already gained consider- 
able stature in his field. His magazine is one to which every genealogist with 
Virginia interests should subscribe. The subscription price is $5.00 per year. 


The Southern Genealogist's Exchange Quarterly, although less attractive in 
format than the two mentioned previously, it being mimeographed, is similar in pur- 
pose,except that its geographical coverage is a region rather than a state. The 
editor and publisher is Mrs. Aurora C. Shaw, 2525 Oak Street, Jacksonville 4, Flor- 
ida; the annual subscription price is $3.50. Mrs. Shaw, during the two years of 
publishing her quarterly, has not only printed for the first time many valuable 
Southern records, containing hundreds of names, but has also given the genealogist 
with Southern interests much valuable information of a general nature. 


During recent years a large number of local societies have been formed to en- 
able amateur genealogists living in a given area to meet periodically to exchange 
information and to assist each other in the pursuit of family history. Many of 
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'these societies are publishing bulletins in which important records are being 
printed for the first time. I am sure this audience will pardon me if I make the 
personal observation that the finest of these publications is The Detroit Society 
| for Genealogical Research Magazine. Each member of the Society receives this 
quarterly, which is now in its twenty-first volume, free of charge. (Annual dues 
are $2.00 for active members and $5.00 for sustaining members.) A wide variety of 
genealogical data have appeared in this magazine over the years, including an im- 
pressive amount of Michigan primary source materials, such as church and cemetery 
records, compilations of vital statistics copied from Michigan newspapers, and 
early Michigan census records. Numerous family records from old Bibles have been 
published, along with many detailed genealogies of individual families. Much of 
the material has general interest, that is, it is not limited just to Michigan. 
For as little as $2.00 per year, it seems to me that every genealogist should join 
this organization if for no other reason than to receive The Detroit Society for 


Genealogical Research Magazine. 


Then there is the excellent quarterly published by the National Genealogical 
Society, 1921 Sunderland Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. For over fifty years this 
Society has been fulfilling its objective: "to collect and preserve genealogical 
and historical data which will assist genealogists in their research; to issue pub- 
lications; and to devote attention to heraldry." The National Genealogical Society 
| Quarterly has been appearing regularly since 1912 and its 46 volumes constitute a 
storehouse of American genealogical materials. As officially described by the 
Society, "it presents previously unpublished American source materials, including 
abstracts of pension applications, and publishes articles of genealogical interest 
and reviews of genealogical publications. An effort is made to secure data from as 
| wide a range of territory as possible, and to include data particularly from earlier 
settled areas." Besides publishing this valuable quarterly, the National Genealog- 
ical Society has done and is doing a great deal to promote the cause of genealogy in 
the United States. It deserves the support of all of us. Members pay an initiation 
fee of $2.00 and annual dues of $5.00; the four issues of the Quarterly are included 
in the annual membership. 


The important New England Historical and Genealogical Register was established 
in 1847 and is published quarterly: January, April, July and October. Each number 


of 80 to 96 pages contains articles relating to American genealogy, biography and 
history. An index is provided for each volume and there is a consolidated index to 
the first fifty volumes. There is also a privately published, abridged index to 
Volumes 51 through 112. Membership in the New England Historic Genealogical Society 
(9 Ashburton Place, Boston 8, Mass.) is $15.00 per year, which includes the magazine 
as well as the privilege of borrowing books when duplicates are available. 


Another type of genealogical magazine, of which there are more and more exam- 
ples every year, is that devoted to a particular family. There is great variety in 
these individual family magazines, some are short-lived and are ephemeral in content, 
while others represent sustained efforts to gather, edit, and publish authentic and 
detailed records of the family. A publication of this type is frequently supported 
by a family association, but if it is successful it is nearly always because one or 
two members are willing to devote much time and effort to the project as a labor of 
love. Some of these magazines are concerned with only one small branch of a family 
and fill their pages with announcements of current births, marriages, and deaths, 
and with chitchat of interest only to the members of the family immediately concerned. 
Others extend their coverage to all branches of a family with a common surname and 
concern themselves with the locating and publishing of old, rather than current, 
records. As editor of a family magazine of the latter type, The Sparks Quarterly, 
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I could spend considerable time discussing the trials and tribulations, as well as 


if 


the pleasures and satisfactions, which I have received in this endeavor, but I shall 
refrain from taking such advantage of you. 


A number of genealogical magazines provide the means by which genealogists 
working on the same family can get in touch with each other. If there is one char- 
acteristic which is common to nearly all genealogists, it is the willingness to 
share data with others. Through the years I have corresponded with hundreds of 
fellow genealogists and on countless occasions I have been given data which IJ could 
never have obtained by myself. On one occasion I received an unfinished letter 
found in the typewriter of one of my elderly correspondents who died of a heart 
attack while he sat copying data for me an the Stamford family. I have also given 
freely of my findings. The answers to the majority of our genealogical problems are 
known to someone, but how does one find that someone? One method is to insert a 
query in a publication which the person with the answer may see, Many genealogical 
magazines provide this service to their subscribers, Each subscriber to The North 
Carolinian, for example, is entitled to one or more queries free of charge, but 
limited to fifty words per year. Additional space may be obtained for ten cents 
per word. Mr. Johnson deliberately placed this limitation upon queries because he 
feared that so many queries would be submitted that there would be little room for 
anything else. This has been the most popular feature of The North Carolinian, how- 
ever, and we have ample testimony of its assistance to a great many subscribers. 


A New England newspaper, the Hartford Times, for many years has devoted a page 
to genealogical queries and answers in its Saturday edition. The editor of this 
regular feature is Bertha Lee Hempstead Benn. Earlier, for over a period of forty- 
odd years, the Boston Transcript conducted a similar feature. In order to have a 
query printed in the Hartford Times one must be a subscriber to the Saturday edition 
(subscription price, $3.00 per year), and to comply with other simple rules set forth 
by Mrs. Benn. The name of the querist is not printed with the query, making it nec- 
essary for the person answering the query to send his reply to Mrs. Benn. Answers 
are then printed in a later issue, enabling other persons interested in the query 
also to read the answers. The replies themsel‘ves are later forwarded by Mrs, Benn 
to the querist if postage is provided. Both the Transcript and the Hartford Times 
have tended to emphasize New England genealogy, 


A national periodical devoted exclusively to queries and answers is Genealogy 
and History (Box 1717, Washington 13, D.C,), which is now in its nineteenth year. 
Over 15,000 items had been published in Genealogy and History by the end of 1953, 
constituting an important storehouse of family history. To locate data in this 
vast collection, however, was extremely time-consuming and, to most researchers, was 
practically impossible. Beginning in 1954, therefore, queries and answers were sus- 
pended and, instead, each issue since that time has contained a section of a 
. detailed surname and place-name index. The surname index was completed in the 
March, 1956, issue, and the place-name index will soon be completed. Throughout its 
long history, the annual subscription price of this quarterly has been only $2.00. 

A complete file of Genealogy and History can be purchased for $42.00 (including the 
1959 subscription.) ; 


The periodical in the field of family his tory which probably has the largest 
circulation of any is The Genealogical Helper, now in its twelfth volume. It is a 
quarterly published by the Everton Publishers, 526 North Main St., Logan, Utah; the 
subscription price is $2.00 per year. Much of the space in The Genealogical Helper 
is devoted to queries, under the heading "The Question Box," with the name and 
address of the querist given. But there is much more, New genealogical publications 
are reviewed, and articles appear on various aspects of genealogy, both specific and 
general, written primarily "for those who wish to do their own genealogical 
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research." In addition, a number of valuable compilations have appeared through the 
years, as, for example, the "Directory of Genealogical Societies and Libraries" which 
was included in the June, 1958, issue, and the list of "Family Associations and Their 
Leaders" which appeared in the March, 1958, issue. 


Each year the September issue of The Genealogical Helper is a special issue. 
It is called the "Annual Exchange Edition" and is devoted entirely to an alphabet- 
ical listing of the names and addresses of genealogists with the surnames and 
localities on which they would like to exchange data with fellow genealogists. A 
full index to these surnames and localities is included. The "Annual Exchange 
Edition" for 1958, which was the ninth to appear, lists 1,860 researchers. This is 
the first place to which one should turn to learn whether someone else is interested 
in the same family in which he is interested. 


In 1958 the National Genealogical Society published a pamphlet entitled 1958 
Family Name Register which lists 508 members of the Society who had indicated an 
interest in exchanging information with others. A list of over 3,500 family names 
follows,as Part 1) Of. this Register,,with an, indication. of which members ane, 1nzer- 
ested in each name. 


Another source for learning who else is interested in a given family is a book 
entitled The Handbook of American Genealogy edited by Frederick A. Virkus. Mr. 
Virkus was the professional genealogist who founded The Institute of American Gene- 
alogy in Chicago, an organization which recently went out of existence. Four 
editions (called volumes) were published, the last in 1943. In the 1943 edition, a 
total of 2,341 genealogists were listed, along with 211 family associations, in the 
section called "Who's Who in Genealogy." Basic biographical data appeared for each 
genealogist (birth date, profession, etc.), along with a list of the families in 
which he was interested. A considerable amcunt of information was frequently given 
on each family. A surname index was also provided, along with a geographical index. 
Fifteen years have now passed since the last edition (volume) of the Handbook was 
published and many of the genealogists listed have died or are no longer able to 
correspond on family history, but it is still an important source with which every 
genealogist should be familiar. 


Before leaving the matter of genealogical magazines, I wish to call your atten- 
tion to one more, the Genealogical Newsletter, edited and published by Inez- 
Waldenmaier, 4724 Fifth Street, N.W., Washington 11, D.C. (Subscription price, 

_. $3.00 per year.) Mrs. Waldenmaier is an extremely competent professional genealo- 
gist who now devotes most of her time to her Newsletter. As the name suggests, 
this quarterly keeps its subscribers informed regarding new publications in the 
field of genealogy and local history, while, at the same time, providing all sorts 
of useful bits of information helpful to the person doing his own research. In 
addition, the Newsletter regularly contains a "Supplement" in the form of a bibli- 
Ography or index. For example, Mrs. Waldenmaier‘'s A Finding List of the Official 
County Court Records of Marriages in Virginia appeared as a supplement in 1956. 


In 1957 appeared her Index to the Virginia Court Records in Southwestern Pennsyl- 


vania, and currently appearing is her Arkansas Travelers, a listing of every man 
from every county in Arkansas who was sixty years old or older in 1850, taken from 
the 1850 census, with the name of his wife, and his age and birthplace. In the 
Summer, 1956, issue of the Genealogical Newsletter appeared a "Director of Family 
Associations" to which supplements have been added in later issues. I would urge 
every serious genealogist to subscribe to this periodical. 


These are only a few of the genealogical magazines currently being published; 
they are not necessarily the most important ones -- I have simply used them as 
examples. 
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The problem which immediately becomes apparent in a discussion of genealogical 
magazines is: How can one find the-data on one's own family which may exist some- 
where in one of these periodicals? This is a problem not easily solved. Many of 
these magazines have their own. indexes, some published at the end of each volume, 
others at less frequent intervals. For example, two indexes have been published for 
The Detroit Society for Genealogical Research Magazine, one covering volumes 1 
through 10, the other covering volumes 11 through 15. Consulting these individual 
indexes is frequently rewarding. 


: An important tool found in the Burton Historical Collection which is a help in 
this connection is the extensive card index which Mr. Babcock discussed earlier. 
Genealogical magazines received in the Collection, along with books, are analyzed 
for significant material. It is impossible, of course, to index brief references to 
individuals, but when an account of a family appears in a genealogical work, even 
though it is just a fragment of a genealogy, a card is made to file under that par- 
ticular surname. Magazines and bboks are likewise analyzed at Burton for important 
geographical records. For example, the 1779 tax list of Randolph County, North 
Carolina, which appeared in the June, 1956, issue of The North Carolinian, is in- 
dexed under Randolph County, North Carolina. The individual names on this tax list, 
of course, do not appear in this card file. 


Several important printed indexes to genealogical magazines are available to 
the researcher. One of these is Munsell's List of Titles of Genealogical Articles 
in American Periodicals and Kindred Works. Although containing only 165 pages and 
now nearly sixty years old (it was published in 1899), it remains a useful tool. 
Another index published by Munsell is the Index to American Genealogies, the fifth 
and last edition of which appeared in 1900. Although this is largely an index to 
printed genealogies and local histories, historical society publications and histor- 
ical periodicals are included. 


A recent and more comprehensive work is the three-volume Index to Genealogical 
Periodicals by Donald Lines Jacobus. Volume I appeared in 1932 and covered the 
chief genealogical periodicals through 1931, except those with their own ccmprehen- 
sive indexes, such as the first fifty volumes of the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register which are analyzed in a comprehensive four-volume index pub- 
lished many years ago. The second volume of Jacobus' Index, published in 1948, 
covered the fifteen year period from 1932 to 1946, with a few periodicals added 
which had been omitted in the first volume. Volume III covered the period from 
1947 through 1952. In his preface to the last volume, Mr. Jacobus stated: "The 
indexer now lays down the task, feeling that his efforts have been of great aid to 
many seekers and that he now deserves a rest from his labors, but with the hope that 
some altruist may assume the thankless task and continue an index of this type." 
Fortunately another able genealogist has taken up this task, Mrs. E. Gray Williams 
of Kalamazoo, Michigan. The first volume of Mrs. Williams' index will cover the 
five year period from the end of 1952 through December, 1957. 


Indexes such as these, however, limit their citations to articles on particular 
families; they do not actually index the personal names found in such printed records 
as marriage bonds, tax records, and church records. I fear that many an amateur 
genealogist, upon checking one of these indexes and finding no entry pertaining to 
his family, assumes that nothing has been published and gives up. Much of the work 
of the genealogist consists of gathering here a bit and there a bit and piecing the 
bits together. I have gathered several notebooks full of Bidlack and Sparks data, 
much of it from genealogical periodicals, and only a small portion of this was lo- 
ebees through indexes. (Neither the name Bidlack nor Sparks appears in Jacobus' 
Cex.) Most of my material has been gathered threugh a patient searching of what 
PPptared to be likely sources. 
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An index of inestimable potential value to the genealogist is currently being 
published under the editorship of Fremont Rider, a prominent librarian whose: hobby 
for many years has been genealogy. To describe adequately this multi-volume work, 
the American Genealogical Index, would require much more time than we can give it; 

I shall say but a few words, hoping that each of you will examine it personally and 
read_-the-introduction which appears at the beginning of each volume of Series II 
under the title, "Some Hints on Using This Index." The first series of this index 
filled forty-eight volumes. The second series, when completed, will include all 
which appeared originally in Series I, with much more besides. It is estimated that 
Series II will contain references to over 12,000,000 individual Americans! Included, 
for éxample, will be the 2,000,000 or more personal name references which appeared in 
the "Genealogical Column" of the Boston Transcript, mentioned earlier. Another ex- 
ample:> Every name which appears in the twelve volumes of the 1790 census of the 
United States is included. The latest volume published of this index is volume 25 
which carries the work only through the surname "Cartist." (Several volumes are pub- 
lished each year.) I hope that these figures will impress you sufficiently to prompt 
anyone unfamiliar with this work to examine it personally. 

<When one finds that a genealogy of his family has been published, either sepa- 
rately or in a periodical, how can he determine whether the information is accurate? 
In other words, how can one test the trustworthiness of a printed family history? I 
suppose that an extensive genealogy has never been published which does not contain 
at least-a few errors. Some have contained an abundance. 


‘The first test for accuracy should be to check the author's sources. If the 
compiler of a family history has failed to indicate where he obtained his data, there 
is acestrong likelihood that his work is unreliable. Assuming, however, that he has 
cited-his sources clearly, we then ask: Are they primary sources? That is, are they 
contemporary with the events discussed? Have documents been consulted, such as pro- 
bate records, deeds, and church registers, or is the evidence hearsay? For example, 
if it is stated that an ancestor served in the Revolution, does the author indicate 
that this is merely family tradition, or are muster rolls, pension papers, or other 
documentary evidence cited as proof? Positive prcof cannot always be found, of 
course, -upon which -to base all relationships. When an author admits this fact, cit- 
ing the evidence which does exist and giving his reasons for interpreting it in a 
given way, one may be reasonably sure that he is reading the findings of a competent 
researcher. ~ 2 et Eee : POLE Soa) Ol eerie 
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‘More than one printed genealogy has made impossible claims of descent from royal 
houses and-famous persons of the long forgotten past -- claims. which are obviously 
unfounded. More than one person has claimed descent from John Smith and Pocahontas, 
yet it is a well known fact that John Smith was an old bachelor and Pocahontas 
married John Rolfe. There is a genealogy of the Southern Quaker Stanley family, (my 
paternal grandmother was a Stanley), in which there appears a Stanley pedigree 
Carrying the line back to the first Earl of Derby. Few dates are given in this ped- 
igree and when I began trying to verify the line, which, if accurate, would have 
provided me with a number of royal and noble ancestors, I found that Edward Stanley, 
who was given as the father of Thomas Stanley, 17th century immigrant to Virginia, 
was born in 1672. We know that Thomas Stanley had a son born in Virginia in 1688. 
When we consider these dates, we find that, in order for this pedigree to be accurate, 
Edward Stanley would have had to have been a grandfather at the age of sixteen. 


Frequently one can make valid deductions regarding the reliability of a printed 
family history by noting the format of the work and the author's style of writing 
and his use of the English language. True, a competent genealogist need not be a 
master of rhetoric, but surely we can expect him to be familiar with the rudiments 
Of grammar, spelling, and word usage. 
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Some genealogists have established such a. reputation for doing accurate, thor- 
ough work, that anything published under their names can be relied upon. The name 
of Donald Lines Jacobus comes immediately to mind. There are many others, several 
of whom are active members of the Detroit Society for Genealogical Research. Two 
young men whom I know whose work in this field can always be relied upon are William 
Perry Johnson and John Frederick Dorman, both of whom I have mentioned earlier. 


As a final word on this matter, let me remind you that just because something 
appears in print does not make it sot 


Thus far we have considered only two types of sources for genealogical research, 
printed family histories and genealogical magazines. Let us now note the importance 
of "place" in genealogical research and the kinds of source materials which "place" 
brings to mind. 


_ As we all know, the writing of history has been going on for many centuries. 
Of the thousands of history books written, few have attempted to cover the entire 
world. The historian usually limits himself to a particular geographical area, with 
perhaps a further limitation by period of time. The geographical limitation may be 
that of a nation or a small part of a nation. The most specific history which I 
have seen is Edmund Delabarre's Dighton Rock, which is actually a history (369 pages) 
of a small boulder near Taunton, Massachusetts, on the surface of which are some en- 
gravings which have long puzzled historians. From history books, or at least from 
those which we call "local histories," the genealogist may glean an impressively 
large amount of family history. 


From a general history of the United States, of course, the family historian 
can scarcely hope to obtain specific data on his own family, unless his family has 
been an extremely prominent one. Likewise, histories of states and regions, such 
as F. Clever Baid's Michigan in Four Centuries, do not contain genealogical data as 
such, This is not to say, however, that the family historian need not study nation- 
al and state history. A good knowledge of American history is one of the pr‘mary 
requisites of the genealogist who wishes to become proficient. 


A number of works have been compiled specifically for the genealogist, however, 
covering entire states or regions. Most of these can be classed as biographical and 
genealogical dictionaries, such as: 

Savage, James: A Genealogical Dictionary of the First Settlers of New England, 
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Showing Three Generations of those Who Came before May 1692. (4 vols., 1860) 


Farmer, John: A Genealogical Register of the First Settlers of New England ... 
(1829) 


Pope, Charles Henry: The Pioneers of Massachusetts; a Descriptive List Drawn 


from Records of Colonies, Towns and Churches and other Contemporaneous 
Documents. (1900) 


Hinman, Royal R.: A Catalog of the Names of the Early Puritan Settlers of the 
Colony of Connecticut ... (1852) 


Austin, John Osborne: The Genealogical Dictionary of Rhode Islands; Comprising 


Three Generations of Settlers Who came before 1690. (1887) 


MacWethy, Lou D.; The Book of Names Especially Relating to the Early Palatines 
and the First Settlers in the Mohawk Valley. (1933) 
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Banks, Charles Edward: Topographical Dictionary of 2885 English Emigrants to 
New England, 1620-1650, (1937). New Edition, edited and indexed by Elijah 
E, Brownell (1957). 


Through the years, thousands of works which we call “local histories" have been 
published -- histories of towns, villages, counties, parishes, townships, and other 
geographic units. The most common of these, at least in this section of the country, 
is the county history, or, as it is frequently called, the "mugbook." These county 
histories are usually heavy, telephone-book-size volumes, often expensively bound. 

A large number, particularly for counties in the Midwestern States, were published 
in the latter part of the 19th century. They constitute one of the chief sources 
for genealogical research, but to use them intelligently one must bear in mind cer- 
tain facts regarding their origin and composition. During the 1880's and 1890's a 
few publishers, located in Chicago, made something of a financial "killing" from 
the production of these books. 


County histories all have about the same format and follow essentially the same 
pattern in their presentation of material. In many, the first hundred or more pages 
are devoted to a history of the United States, followed by a history of the state in 
which the particular county is located. This part of the work is often identical to 
that appearing in other county histories of the same state. A general history of 
the county follows, in which particular attention is usually paid to "firsts," for 
example, the first settlers, the first babies born in the county, the first hanging, 
the first school, and the first sitting of a court. Lists of names, such as those 
of county officials, and names of soldiers from the county who served in different 
wars, are generally given. This section of the county history was usually written 
by an individual, although certain chapters may have been contributed by one or more 
local authorities. For instance, the general history section of the History of Wash- 
tenaw County, Michigan, published by Chas. C. Chapman & Co., Chicago, in 1881, was 
written by S. J. Clarke, but several chapters were contributed by others; for example, 
the article on the courts of the county was prepared by Governor Alpheus Felch. The 
authors of these county histories were often well qualified, but in some instanc*s 
they had no background nor experience in historical writing whatsoever. Obviously, 
then, these county histories vary considerably in quality of presentation and in the 
degree of thoroughness and accuracy with which they treat’ the county's past. 


Following the history of the county there is usually a history of each township. 
Emphasis throughout this section is upon individuals, not upon general trends, cur- 
rents, causes and results, and statistics, and it is this emphasis upon people which 
makes the county history such a valuable tool for the genealogist. But of even 
greater importance to the genealogist $s still another feature of the "mugbook" -- 
the inclusion of biographical sketches of various residents of the county. In some 
county histories, these sketches comprise a second volume of the work. Where there 
is but one volume, the biographical sketches usually appear as part of the section 
devoted to each township, although in some cases they constitute the last half or 
more of the book. 


It is important to note that these county histories (or "mugbooks" ) were sold 
on a subscription basis -- that is, one agreed in advance of publication to purchase 
one or more copies. Only those persons subscribing to the work could have their 
biographies included. If he were willing to pay for it, one could also have his 
portrait included. One must not assume, therefore, that because the biography of 


- one person was included in the county history, while another was omitted, one was 


necessarily more or less prominent or wealthy than the other. Both of my grandfa- 
thers were living in Crawford County, Iowa, at the time the history of that county 
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was published. Neither saw fit to spend $25.00 for a copy, however, so neither is 
mentioned in the work. 


The biographical data which appear in these sketches ‘were provided by the sub- 
jects themselves, but they were usually put in written form by an editor. Reading 
these sketches, the naive genealogist might assume that the subject of each was a 
“paragon of virtue," known over the entire county for his industry and rugged Ameri- 
can qualities, a fit subject for an Horatio Alger novel. But as we read more and 
more of these biographical sketches, we soon realize that. essentially the same thing 
was said about the character and financial success of each subject. Over and over 
we read the same generalizations, such as the following: "He is liberal in his 
religious views, generous and hospitable to friends and neighbors, honest and fair 
in all his business transactions, and as a citizen, is exemplary and much esteemed." 
The genealogist, of course, is interested primarily in the family history which 
these sketches contain and can take with a grain of salt the eulogistic phrases. 
Since these family data were provided by the subject himself, we may be reasonably 
sure that his own vital statistics are correct. His own birth and marriage data, 
along with that of his wife, are normally given, and, in most instances, his parents 
and his children are identified. A brief statement regarding the subject's ances- 
try usually appears, while sometimes a detailed record of his forebears is given. 
The trustworthiness of such data depends entirely upon the accuracy of the subject's 
own knowledge of his family history; errors are frequently found. 


Probably the most frustrating aspect of using these county histories is their 
lack of an index. In some there’is an alphabetical list, with page numbers, of the 
subjects of the sketches, and in others the biographies themselves are arranged 
alphabetically, but in many even these aids are lacking. Every county history needs 
a detailed personal name index, for all too often, without such an index, the bit 
of information which the genealogist is seeking is buried. In a few instances, 
indexes of this sort have been prepared by individuals wishing to make a contribu- 
tion to aid others in genealogical research. When compiled, however, it is seldom 
feasible to have them printed, and they remain in typewritten form in only one or 
two libraries. 


The Michigan State Library has recently performed an excellent service for 
‘genealogists and Michigan historians alike in the preparation of the Michigan Biog- 
raphy Index, a carbon copy of which has been placed in Burton. This is an alpha- 
betical list of all the biographical sketches found in the various local histories 
of Michigan. It is not, however, a full personal name index to these sketches, 
each sketch being entered only under the name of the subject of the biography. 
Nevertheless, it is an invaluable tool. 


Even though a local history lacks an index, there are techniques for spotting 
the information for which one is seeking. The eye can be trained to scan a page for 
a particular name. Also, if one can determine in which township of a given county 
an ancestor lived, he can search that section of the volume carefully. In many of 
the county histories the biographical sketches are arranged by township. If one 
does not know in which township an ancestor lived, but is familiar with the names of 
some of his neighbors, he: can search for those names in an effort to identify the 
township. 


I have probably given too much emphasis to the county history, for this is only 
one of several types of local history. Many town and village histories have been 
written, usually by a local citizen, as a labor of love or for publication on an 
anniversary, such as the town's centennial. The quality of these works varies, de- 
pending upon the ability and resources of the author. They frequently contain 
reminiscences of early settlers and sometimes include actual biographical sketches. 
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They usually contain at least a general index. In using any index, however, the 
researcher should check the degree to which it is exhaustive. A statement fre- 
quently appears at the beginning of an index indicating its coverage. Very often 
the long lists of names, such as early taxpayers or Civil War soldiers, will not be 
indexed. If there is no statement regarding coverage, one should make a few spot 
checks, that is, spot a name casually mentioned in the text and check to see whether 
it is entered in the index. 


Knowing to what church an ancestor belonged frequently leads one to published 
records which are helpful. The histories of many individual churches have been pub- 
lished, and, in some instances, the. church records themselves have been printed, as 
is true of several of the Virginia parish registers. These church records frequent- 
ly give one an insight of the daily lives of ancestors along with their vital 
statistics. For example, note the historical interest of the following entry from 
The Records of Holy Trinit Old Swedes) Church, Wilmington, Delaware (Vol. IX of 
the Papers of The Historical Society of Delaware, 1890): 


Aug. 3, 1773, Mr. Wm. Vanneamarn set forth that he could not afford to wait 
upon the Church, ring the bell, &c., for the small salary of 40 shil. a year 
and only 3 shil. for every grave of those that belong to the congregation, 
as attendance on funerals takes up the best part of two days, and therefore 
desired his fees may be increased, which was agreed to and resolved that 

the sexton have hereafter 3 f per annum, and five shillings for every grave 
of those that belong to the congregation, and if any choose to have the 

bell tolled more than once, viz., at the burying of the corpse, he shall 

be paid for that 2 s. and 6 d. besides. 


A number of church histories and records have been published which are general 
in their coverage. An example is the two-volume History of Kentucky Baptists, 
1769-1885, by John H. Spencer published in 1886. Over 800 biographical sketches 
are included, along with thousands of other personal name references. Anyone with 
Quaker ancestry will find Hinshaw's six-volume Encyclopedia of American Quaker Gen- 
ealogy a godsend. The Quakers have always been careful record keepers and, 
fortunately, most of their records survive. The Hinshaw Encyclopedia presents in 
abstract form many of these records, particularly for the states of Virginia, North 
Carolina, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. Unfortunately, Mr. Hinshaw died before all could 
be published. Those for Indiana, a 19th century Quaker stronghold, had all been 
abstracted, however, and these abstracts are now in the hands of William Perry 
Johnson. Eventually they will be published. Mr. Johnson, as a professional gene- 


- alogist, must charge for searching and copying these records for clients, but if 


any of you have Indiana Quaker ancestry it will be well worth your while to con- 
sult Mr sJohnson, (Box 531; Raleigh, North Carolina). 


As you all know, a great many historical societies exist in the United States 
and a large proportion of these, particularly those on the state level, publish 
historical magazines. In some instances, these periodicals have been published over 
long periods of time and are filled with material valuable to the genealogist. Some 
actually have sections in each issue devoted exclusively to genealogy. It is not 
possible to discuss them in detail here except to call your attention to them as an 
important source. Most are adequately indexed by volume, and a few have published 
cumulative indexes. For example, a detailed index to the first seventy-five volumes 


(1877-1951) of The Pennsylvania Magazine was published in 1954, 


Perhaps it is at this point that I should mention an extensive index entitled 
the Virginia Historical Index by E. G. Swem. This is a two-volume personal name 
and place analysis of the data which relate to Virginians found in The Virginia 
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Magazine of History and Biography, volumes 1-38 (1893-1930); and the William and 
Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, first series, volumes 1-27 (1892-1919) 


and second series, volumes 1-10 (1919-1929); along with several other Virginia 
serial publications and sets. 


Another valuable source for family hisvovy is the local newspaper. Unfortunate- 
ly, the files of many newspapers were either never kept or have been destroyed by 
fire and flood through the years. The Burton Historical Collection has an unusually 
fine collection of Detroit newspapers, going back to the first successful paper here, 
the Detroit Gazette, which flourished from 1817 to 1831. To learn whether a library 
has a file of the newspapers of any locality, one should consult a reference work 
called American Newspapers, 1821-1936; A Union List of Files Available in the United 
States and Canada, edited by Gregory and published in 1937. One disappointing 
aspect of 18th and 19th century town newspapers, however, is their lack of coverage 
of local news. It was assumed that readers of the small town newspaper knew all the 
local news and that their main interest was news of events in distant places. 
Nevertheless, local marriage and death: notices were commonly given, and, occasion- 
ally, other data of interest to the genealogist appeared. The obituary, as we know 
it today, did not appear until late in the 19th century. Frequently when a resident 
went on a business or pleasure trip, he would send letters back to the town's editor 
for publication in the local paper. For instance, many letters from soldiers in the 
Civil War were published. I have been making a study recently of the residents of 
Ann Arbor who joined the Gold Rush in 1849-50; my only source consists of the numer- 
ous letters which these adventurers sent back home and which were published in the 
Ann Arbor weeklies of the time. 


Among published records valuable to the genealogist are those pertaining to 
military service. Many of these works have been published as an aid to those who 
wish to join a patriotic society in which descert from a veteran is a prerequisite. 
The war in American history which has been covered most thoroughly in this respect 
is the Revolution. A large number of these works pertain to Revolutionary War 
soldiers fromtindividual states, such as the following: 


New York in the Revolution as Colony and State (2 vols., 1904) 


_ Westcott, T.: Names of Persons Who Took the Oath of Allegiance to the State 
of Pennsylvania Between the Years 1777 and 1789. (1865) 


Burgess, L. A.: Virginia Soldiers of ay from Documents on File in Virginia 
bandsOtfice., eto. (3 vols. ; 1927-29) 


The D.A.R. and S.A.R. lineage books constitute the best general source for in- 
formation on soldiers of the Revolution. Listed in these many volumes are the 
patriots from whom members of these societies descend, along with statements regard- 
ing the service which each performed. By no means all of the veterans of the Revo- 
lution are listed, but an impressively large number appear, with more being added 
each year. 


Thousands of veterans of the Revolution and their widows drew pensions for 
their service in later years, and these pension applications, with their supporting 
documents, are a rich source of information for the genealogist. (An interesting 
“Graph of Important Revolutionary War Pension Acts and Resolutions" prepared by Dr. 
Harold I. Meyer appeared in the September, 1958, issue of The North Carolinian.) 

The original documents themselves are preserved in the National Archives in Washing- 
ton and are available to researchers there. Beginning in 1947, an alphabetical 
listing of these records has appeared regularly in the National Genealogical Society 
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Quarterly, the letter "S" having now been reached. If a genealogist finds a name 

in these records in which he is interested, he can obtain photostats of the original 
papers from the National Archives. I have obtained on microfilm all those pertaining 
to members of the Sparks family. Very few of these pension papers have been pub- 
lished although they contain a wealth of material. A member of the Sparks Family 
Association wrote to me recently regarding the parentage of Ebenezer Sparks of Dover, 
Vermont. Prior to his death, her father had traveled all over New England searching 
for a clue regarding Ebenezer's parents and had finally given up, believing the an- 
swer would never be found. Ebenezer was a Revolutionary War veteran, however, and in 
an affidavit signed by one of his old neighbors in Connecticut there appears cites 1 Ol= 
lowing statement: "At the time that the Americans were driven from Long Island in 
1776, it was said he [Ebenezer Sparks ] was among the number, and the said Sparks 

sent home to his father to send him some clothes &c., as he had lost everything in 
the retreat from Long Island, but he would not, because Ebenezer was all the son his 
father had & Samuel Sparks, Jr., as he then wrote his name, the said Ebenezer Sparks's 
father, was very much dissatisfied when the said Ebenezer enlisted." Not only does 
this statement give us an important family relationship, but also reminds us that the 
conflict with England, like every other war, sometimes caused family dissention. 

Fred Dorman, whom I have mentioned before, has recently begun to publish detailed ab- 
stracts of all these pension documents pertaining to Virginians. Entitled Virginia 
Revolutionary Pensions, this work will run to many volumes. Only the first two vol- 
umes have been published thus far. 


Besides the many volumes on the Revolution, there are numerous works listing 
American soldiers of other wars. G. M. Bodge's Soldiers in King Philip's War (1906) 
is one example. Much remains to be done for the War of elo buT for the Civil War; 
especially the Northern side, there have been published many volumes of muster rolls. 


These, I believe, are the main types of print<d genealogical materials, but 
there are thousands of books, particularly in the fields of history, biography, and 
travel, which contain bits of information for which the genealogist is seeking. For 
instance, the multi-volume Territorial Papers of the United States has aided more 
than one genealogist, for this work reproduces hundreds of petitions signed by early 
settlers in the territories. Many old governmental reports and documents contain 
valuable data. For example, a Sparks family was involved:in the slavery controver- 
sies in Kansas in the 1850's, and in a fat volume containing the testimony taken by 
a Congressional committee sent to Kansas to investigate the matter, I found several 
affidavits made by members of this family which gave their full background, includ- 
ing an indication of where they had lived before moving to Kansas, and the names of 
their children. 


T can only point out that, in addition to the obvious printed sources, there 
are innumerable other sources, often obscure, which the genealogist, who is also a 
detective, frequently ferrets out. 


Having discussed the importance of "place" in genealogical research, a few words 
need to be said regarding the importance of "time" in genealogical research. If one 
uses records dated prior to 1752 he may become confused regarding the difference in 
Calendars at that time. Until 1752, the English year began on the 25th of March, 
and consequently January, February, and March (up to the 25th) belonged to the same 
year as the preceding December. For example, the year 1745 continued until March 295, 
and on March 26 the year 1746 began. This was according to the Julian calendar 
which had been adopted by Caesar in 46 B.C. Another problem with the Julian calendar 
was that, although it took cognizance of the fact there are not precisely 365 days 
in a solar year, the margin of error was estimated to be such that the intercalation 
of one day every fourth year would make up for it. This was not quite correct, so 
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that by the 16th century the accumulated error amounted to ten days. In 1582, Pope 
Gregory XIII ordered the so-called Gregorian reform, omitting ten days of that year 
(the day following October 4 was October 15) to bring the calendar and the sun into 
correspondence again, and providing that the extra day of leap year be omitted from 
all years divisible by 100, except those divisible by 400, thus keeping the calendar 
and the sun together. England, however, to show her opposition to the Pope, clung 
to the old calendar, although many people in England 4nd her colonies gradually 
began using the Gregorian system, at least so far ‘as to count the new year as coming 
on the first of January. As a result, in order to avoid confusion, it became the 
custom when recording a date between January 1 and March 25 to "double date." For 
example, the inventory of Benjamin Bidlack's estate was dated "March the llth 
1740/41. It was still 1740 according to the Julian calendar, but 1741 according to 
the Gregorian. All of this became extremely confusing when numerals were substi- 
tuted for the months, as was done by the Quakers. The date 3: 12mo: 1749 by the 
Julian calendar was actually indended for February 3, 1749. To convert this date to 
its Gregorian equivalent, it was not only necessary to change the year to 1750, but, 
since the Julian calendar was eleven days in error by 1750, 3: 12mo: 1749 would be- 
come February 14, 1750. England and her colonies finally adopted the Gregorian 
Calendar in 1752; September 2 of that year was followed by September 14. An inter- 
esting historical footnote to this event is the fact that many uneducated people 
thought that Parliament was depriving them of eleven days of life. There were 
actually riots in some parts of England, with mobs pressing through the streets 
crying, "Give us back our fortnight!" 


The element of time is important in genealogical research in other ways. For 
example, the genealogist must keep in mind certain biological facts. When specu- 
lating upon the parentage of an ancestor, one must realize that women over fifty 
years of age seldom have children, and that brothers and/or sisters must have a 
difference of at least nine months in their ages. I have been corresponding recent- 
ly with an elderly man who has been collecting data on his branch of the Sparks 
family for the past quarter century. For many years he had accepted the account 
given him by a cousin that Carter W. Sparks, born in 1797, was the son of Martin P. 
Sparks, born in 1786. It was only recently that he realized that Martin P. Sparks 
was only eleven years old when Carter was born and could scarcely have beenthis 
father. Another example of how errors such as these creep in is found in a Riving- 
ton family pedigree which was quoted in a doctoral thesis which I recently checked. 
In this pedigree a list of the children of a member of the English branch of the 
family is given with their birth dates. In one instance, two brothers are shown as 
having been born only two months apart, and a sister and a brother are listed as 
having a difference of only six months in their ages. What probably happened was 
that the compiler found baptismal dates for these children in the parish register, 
but copied them as birth dates. Children of the same parents can be baptized only 
two months apart. 


Earlier I mentioned that in family legends the experiences of two or more an- 
cestors are frequently attributed to one ancestor. These errors can frequently be 
discovered by comparing the dates when these events took place. For instance, a 
Bidlack descendant once made the claim that her ancestor came to America on the 
Mayflower and later fought in the American Revolution. It is needless to point out 
to you, however, that had the ancestor been only one year of age when the Mayflower 
arrived, he would have been 154 years of age at the beginning of the Revolution. 


Let us turn now to a hurried consideration of unpublished source material for 
genealogical research. Ail too many beginning genealogists assume that, because 
they can find no printed record of an ancestor, no record exists. Actually only a 
small part of the extant data of use to the genealogist has been published. The 
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great bulk of it lies untouched in such places as county courthouses and church 
archives. These manuscript records fall into several categories, one being "vital 
records." In the New England town, birth, marriage, and death records were re- 
corded by the town clerk. Except for Massachusetts, most of these have never been 
published, although many of the records themselves have been collected and preserved 
in state historical society libraries and in archives. This is true of Connecticut, 
where the State Library has compiled an alphabetical list of all vital records prior 
to 1850 preserved in the many Connecticut towns. Incidentally, the Burton Histori- 
cal Collection now has a microfilm of this file which anyone with Connecticut 
ancestry should certainly consult. 


In the South, particularly in Colonial Virginia, vital records were supposed to 
be maintained by the parish priest, so that they actually were part of the church 
records. A few of these parish registers have been published, but most of them re- 
main in manuscript form. The Virginia State Archives at Richmond has many of these 
parish registers injits,collections. 


In other parts of the United States, few vital records were kept prior to the 
latter half of the 19th century, although attempts were sometimes made. The Kentucky 
Legislature, for example, in 1852, passed a law requiring that all births, deaths, 
and marriages be registered by the county assessors, two cents being paid the asses- 
sors for each name. Unfortunately, the registration was discontinued in 1862 because 
of internal political strife. 


Although I just stated that few vital records were kept outside New England 
prior to the latter part of the 19th century, I] must make one exception -- marriage 
bonds do exist in considerable numbers. In the colonies and in most states until 
about the Civil War period, a couple wishing to marry could meet legal requirements 
in two ways. One was to have "banns published," the other was to obtain a license 
and post bond. The first method required a considerably longer "waiting period" 
than the second, but was inexpensive. Also, some religious denominations, particu- 
larly the Quakers, disapproved of marriages by license, believing that the marriage 
sacrament was sOlely a concern of the church. To have banns published usually meant 
to have the proposed marriage announced in church by the local minister on three 
succesSive Sundays. To have it posted or "cried" in the town square was also a pos- 
sibility. The purpose of this arrangement was to give interested parties ample time 
to protest to the marriage in case of fraudulence of some kind, such as prior marital 
commitments. If a couple came from wealthy families and their religious beliefs did 
not dictate otherwise, they frequently preferred to obtain a marriage License and 
post the necessary bond. One cynic has remarked that only the proud or the rich 
flaunted their marriage bonds. One might add to this group, those who had been in a 
hurry, for a couple could obtain the license and be married on the same day if they 
wished. The amount of the bond varied from state to state and at different periods. 
In North Carolina, for example, it was originally 50 pounds, but in 1766 was in- 
creased to 500 pounds. In 1836 the amount was reduced to $1000, and in 1867 the law 
in North Carolina was changed to make no bond necessary, a small fee being only re- 
quired for the license. The purpose of the bond, which was signed by someone other 
than the bridegroom, was to guarantee that both the bride and groom were free to 
marry, that is, were of legal age, were not already married to someone else, and so 
on. If, later, the marriage was found to be illegal, the bondsman forfeited his 
bond. No legal record was made of a marriage by banns, althowgh a church record 
might be made. Likewise, no record was usually kept of the issuance of the license, 
but the bond itself became a legal record and was preserved as well as recorded. 
Although many of these bonds have been lost through courthouse fires, and sometimes 
by deliberate destruction, those that remain are extremely valuable to the genealo- 
gist. Note, however, that the date of the bond was usually earlier than that of the 
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actual marriage, perhaps one day, perhaps several. And, I suppose, there are bonds 
for a few marriages which were never actually performed, the parties having had a 
change of heart after the bond was signed. The genealogist must keep in mind also 
that probably as many as two-thirds of the marriages were performed by banns. Just 
because a marriage bond does not exist, therefore, does not mean that great-great- 
grandpa and great-great-grandma failed to solemnize their marriage. 


To learn what vital records exist in a given state, the amateur genealogist may 
receive aid from the third edition of a volume entitled The Handy Book for Genealo- 
gists, by George B. Everton, Sr., and Gunnar Rasmuson, published in 1957. I shall 
speak of this work in more detail a little later. 


Church records, most of which remain in manuscript form, constitute another 
major source for genealogical research. Unfortunately, they are among the most diffi- 
cult to locate. Knowing that an ancestor was a member of a certain church, one may 
write to the minister of that church for assistance. I have found that most minis- 
ters, however, have little interest in genealogy, and I must admit that I have seldom 
received help from them. In a recent instance, however, the minister of a Baptist 
church in Union, South Carolina, turned my letter over to a member of his church who 
is interested in local history, and he then searched the church records for me, pro- 
ducing exactly the data which I was seeking. Many historical societies have obtained 
the records of local churches and are preserving them. For instance, the Ann Arbor 
Baptist Church records have been placed in the Michigan Historical Collections. I 
recently went through these and was impressed with the amount of genealogical data 
which they contain. 


A book which is proving useful to the genealogist seeking the location of 
church records is E. Kay Kirkham's A Survey of American Church Records. Volume I, 
devoted to the period before the Civil War and the section of the United States 
east of the Mississippi River, has just been puolished. 


Probate records, (records in the settlemert of personal estates), constitute a 
major source for genealogical investigation. Only a small percentage of these 
records have been published, however, making it necessary for most genealogists to 
consult, in one way or another, the original papers. Fortunate is the genealogist 
who has ancestry in colonial New Jersey, for as part of the series called the New 
Jersey Archives, abstracts have been published of all New Jersey probate records 
prior to 1805. I know of no other such extensive publishing project for any other 
state, although a few indexes to early probate records of certain areas have been 
published, such as Virginia Wills and Administrations, 1632-1800, by Clayton 
Torrence (1931) and An Abstract of North Carolina Wills from about 1760 to about 
1800, by Fred A. Olds (1954). 


The most important single probate record is the will, or last testament. Gene- 
alogists could wish that there had been a law in this and other countries requiring 
that everyone make a will. No such law has ever existed, however, and all too few 
of our ancestors took time to write their wills before it was too late. Wills are 
fascinating documents. Not only do they nearly always indicate family relation- 
ships, but they frequently reveal much about the personality and opinions held by 
the writer of the will. They are a splendid source for social history, a fact which 
Ella Chalfant recently demonstrated in her book entitled A Goodly Heritage (Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh Press, 1955). This work is based entirely upon the early wills 
on file in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. 


American laws regarding the settlement of estates have changed little through 
the years. Today, as in the past, when a person dies testate, that is, having made 
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and left a will, his will is presented to the judge of probate, or to whatever offi- 
cial the state law requires. The document then becomes a public record and is 
preserved in the county courthouse. It is also recorded in what is commonly called 
a "will book," and it is this copy which is usually consulted in later years when 
legal questions arise. _I mention this because, when obtaining a photostat of the 

will of an ancestor, we usually much prefer to have a copy of the original rather 
than that of the copy recorded in the will book. When making a will, it has long 
been the custom to name the person or persons whom one wishes to manage the settle- 
ment of his estate. These persons are called executors, or, when a woman is named, 

she is called an executrix. When one dies intestate (without leaving a will), some- 
one still must manage the settlement of his estate, so the court appoints one or 
more administrators (a woman is called an administratrix). Note the difference, then, 

_between an executor and an administrator, and that one can tell whether there was a 
will or not by the term used in the settlement of the estate. 


Whether one dies testate or intestate, an inventory must be taken of his posses- 
sions. A century ago these inventories were much more detailed than they are today, 
particularly in intestate cases; they listed every item owned, even such mundane 
articles as cooking utensils, gardening tools, and personal clothing. The persons 
conducting the inventory, of course, signed the document; to establish their identity 
is frequently helpful to the genealogist, since neighbors and relatives were usually 
called upon to perform this service. In intestate cases, the inventory and the ad- 
ministrators' bond are sometimes the only documents preserved. Although inventories 
seldom reveal extensive family relationships, the fact that they list every earthly 
possession of the deceased makes them fascinating records for the history-conscious 
genealogist. Deductions can frequently be made from the inventory regarding the 
personality and interests of an ancestor. For instance, the fact that my wife's 
great-great-great-grandfather, Matthew Sparks, who died in North Carolina in 1819, 

owned, according to the inventory of his estate, the works of John Wesley, gives us 
a clue regarding his religious preference. Since the only other books listed were 
"l house bible, 1 small bible, and 1 hime book," it would appear that old Matthew 
was a Methodist. Also included in his inventory were "2 stills and 15 stands ard 
2 barrels and 3 caggs." When I sent a copy of this inventory to my father-in-law, 
he was amused by the presence of these latter items, for he is a staunch prohibi- 
tionist. 


Besides the will and inventory, the packet of papers pertaining to the settle- 
ment of an estate may include all sorts of interesting records. A number of years 
ago I obtained photostats of the papers on file in Windham County, Connecticut, re- 
garding the settlement of the estate of Shubael Bidlack, my great-great-great- 
grandfather, who died in 1793. Shubael had moved to Pennsylvania in 1778, but in 
the spring of 1793 he returned to his old New England home for a visit. While 
there he contracted smallpox, from which disease he died in the town of Canterbury 
on April 8. During the thirteen days of his last illness, he contracted a number of 
debts, so, following his death, all of his belongings were sold at auction and the 
proceeds divided among his creditors. (Apparently Pennsylvania was too far away for 
any attempt to be made to collect payment from his widow.) Because of the many de- 
tailed records preserved in this file, we know more about the last thirteen days of 
Shubael's life than about the previous forty-one years. The most interesting record 
is the itemized bill submitted by Dr. Walter Hough, the surgeon and sheriff of Can- 
terbury. "On March 25, 1793, Shubael Bidlack came to my house sick of the small 
pox," he reported, and the good doctor then listed the treatment administered to his 
patient on each day thereafter. On the first day he bled him and gave him one 
shilling and six pence worth of calomel, tartar emetic, and potassium. On the fol- 
lowing day, he bled him again, and gave him nine pence worth of nitre and cream of 
tartar. As his patient worsened, Dr. Hough transferred him to the pest house and 
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called in another local doctor, Isaac Knight, who prescribed liberal quantities of 
wine and rum. I imagine that poor Shubael wished that Dr. Knight had been called 
earlier. 


Discovering records such as these, it seems to me, enables the genealogist to 
understand and appreciate his ancestors and the period of history in which they 
lived, and makes the art of ancestor hunting truly exciting. 


Another useful source for genealogical research is the old tax list. Taxes 
have been with us for many generations and the tax collector was just as adamant 
in the canvass of his district a century or two ago as he is today. Records of tax 
collections have frequently been preserved, although one can never be sure which, 
if any, have survived in a given county. Usually they reveal little more than the 
names of the tax payers and the amount of the tax collected, but sometimes, partic- 
ularly in the records of the collection of the poll tax, a father-son relationship 
is disclosed. Many early tax lists have been published, for instance, the Pennsyl- 
vania Archives contain several for each Pennsylvania county prior to the Revolution. 
Most remain in manuscript form, however, frequently tucked away in a forgotten 
closet in an old courthouse. 


Another rich storehouse for genealogical research are the records of the trans- 
fer of property from one person to another. These records largely remain in manu- 
script form and are to be found chiefly in county courthouses. In selling property, 
particularly real estate, it has long been the custom for the grantor to acknowledge 
the transfer in the form of a deed or bill of sale, properly witnessed and sworn to. 
The document becomes the property of the grantee and is usually carefully preserved 
among his personal papers. To protect himself against the loss or destruction of 
the document, it has long been the custom for the grantee to have the record offi- 
Cially recorded. While the deeds themselves are thus scattered and frequently lost, 
the recorded copies remain in the courthouse. Although deeds seldom reveal exten- 
sive family relationships, they frequently form’a basis for speculation which can 
then be confirmed through other sources. They can tell us much regarding the lives 
of our ancestors, such as where they lived at given times and when and for what 
price they bought and sold land. The time at which an ancestor moved from one lo- 
cality to another can frequently be determined from deeds. Sometimes they provide 
the proof of a family connection found in no other source. The only contemporary 
document which I have found proving that my five-times-great grandfather, Benjamin 
Bidlack, was the son of Christopher, is a deed made by Christopher in 1722 which 
contains the following phrase: "for and in consideration of the love and affection 
that I have and do have to my son Benj" Bidlake." 


A careful study of the early deeds of a county involving the neighbors of one's 
ancestors is frequently revealing. Not only was it customary for friends and neigh- 
bors to act as witnesses when deeds were drawn up, but in the description of the 
land sold it was customary to indicate who owned the adjoining property on each 
side. I recently came across a deed containing a reference which someone interested 
in the Lively family of Morgan County, Georgia, may find of value. In the sale of 
his father's home farm in 1845, Thomas H. Sparks made provision in the deed to re- 
serve "one rod square around the grave of Reuben Lively." Perhaps a descendant has 
searched for years to learn where Reuben Lively was buried, and here the informa- 
tion is contained in a deed not even involving a member of the Lively family. 


It is apparent, I am sure, that to do extensive research among land records 
One must spend a considerable amount of time reading through hundreds, even thou- 
sands, of such records. Usually one's only guide is an index to grantors and 
grantees in each volume of recorded deeds. Furthermore, deeds are arranged in the 
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deed books in the order in which they were brought to the courthouse to be recorded, 
Not infrequently the purchaser of property waited several years after the transaction 
to have his deed recorded, which means that in a volume iabeled 1805-1809, one may 
find deeds which were actually drawn up before the Revolution. All of this brings 
up the problem of how those of us who cannot travel extensively can obtain copies of 
probate, land, and tax records on file in various courthouses. One can always try 
writing to a county official -- the Clerk of the Probate Court, the County Clerk, or 
whatever his title may be. (The Handy Book gives the proper title of the official 

in each state to whom one should write.) Whether that official will take time to 
assist one depends to some extent upon how clear and specific the querist makes his 
request, but even more his willingness to help depends upon the extent to which he 

is personally sympathetic toward genealogists and their problems. One should always 
offer to pay the official for his services, and I have found it to be a good practice 
to enclose a dollar bill or two when making one's initial request. Very often, how- 
ever, the official will refer one to some local-historian who, for a fee, is willing 
to search the county records. The luck which one has with these local researchers 
varies. . Some are competent, others are not. 


Another method, and probably the best, is to engage an established researcher 
in the state who is willing to travel to various courthouses to do the searching re- 
quired. To engage a professional genealogist in this manner has a further advantage: 
he is usually familiar with the records of the state and knows where they are located. 
In -a number of states, such as North Carolina, the early county records have been 
transferred to the state archives. In Maryland, for example, nearly all of these 
early documents have been deposited in the Hall of Records at Annapolis. I recently 
engaged a splendid researcher in Georgia, to do research for me among the deeds and 
tax records of Franklin County, Georgia. It was not to Franklin County that he went 
to da his research, however, but to Atlanta, Hise the Franklin County records have 
been placer: in the state archives. 
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ieee which I have ects more: frequently than any others in my own research 
are census records. Every decade, beginning in 1790, the Federal Government has 
taken..a census of the entire country, but only the first census, the one for 1790, 
has beem published. Those for 1800 through 1880 are preserved in the National Ar- 
chives. The one for 1890 was destroyed by fire a number of years ago, and those 
since 1890 are not available as yet to the researcher. The 1790 census was taken 
primarily in order to ascertain the military strength of the country, so the census 
takers: were directed merely to record the name of each head of a household, with an 
indication of the number of males in that household who were under sixteen years of 
age, the number of males over sixteen, the number of females, and the number of 
slaves. We are told that many Americans were suspicious of the motives prompting 
the taking of this census and thought that the names were being gathered with a view 
toward imposing a new tax. Many persons hid when the census taker approached, or 
gave him inaccurate information, with the result that perhaps as many as 10 per cent 
of the population was not recorded. Another important point which the genealogist 
must keep in mind when using the 1790 census, as well as all those before 1850, is 
that the figures following each person's name represent members of his household, 
not his family, and are therefore not limited to his wife and children. If in-laws, 
relatives, or hired hands were living in the household on the day the census taker 
appeared, they were enumerated along with wife and children. In each census from 
1800 through 1840 we find a more detailed enumeration into age groups, but only with 
the 1850 census do we find each member of the household listed by name, with age, 
sex, and place of birth also given; the profession of adult males was also listed, 
and the value of the property owned by each. The 1860 and 1870 censuses provided 
for essentially the same type of data. The 1880 census added the useful feature of 
indicating the way by which each member of the household was related to the head of 
that household. 
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As mentioned earlier, these census records are preserved in the National Ar- 
chives at Washington and are available to researchers there. Those for a few 
counties and townships have been published in one form or another, sometimes as part 
of a local history, sometimes as separate volumes, and sometimes in genealogical 
magazines. The great bulk of these important records, however, remain in manuscript 
form, although more and more libraries are purchasing microfilms of them. (A roll 
of film, one hundred feet in length, can be obtained for about $10.00. I purchased 
the 1850 census of Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, on film a number of years ago, and 
on the same roll was the census of two other Pennsylvania counties and part of a 
third.) The Burton Historical Collection has the following Michigan census records 
on film: 


DetroitsavlFlOtely49, 17605 1765,.1773541/79, 1782, 17965.1805. and. 1810. 
Wayne County: 1827. 

Lenawee and Oakland Counties and Holly, Michigan: 1845, 
Michilimackinaw: 1810. 

Michigan Territorial: 1820. 

Uso. bederalzan1830ga) 840 1850571860), 21880. 


The Michigan State Library at Lansing has been purchasing many of these films, in- 
cluding the 1850 census of Ohio. The State Library is willing to loan these films 
to Michigan residents who have access to a microfilm reader. . 


Those of us who cannot go to the National Archives to search these census 
records and do not have access to the films, must engage professional genealogists 
in Washington to search them for us. Many persons do this kind of work, usually 
charging on an hourly basis. When engaging such a searcher, one must choose care- 
fully from among those advertising their services. A number of them are incompe- 
tent. I have even heard of one who turns much of her actual searching over to high 
school girts whom she pays $1.00 per hour while she charges her clients at the rate 
of $2.00 per hour, they assuming that the work was done by the lady whom they pay. 
To search a lengthy census record for a given family is exceedingly tedious work, 
since the names are arranged in the order that the census taker wrote them; his hand- 
writing is frequently difficult to read, and, in many instances, the ink has become 
badly faded. And they are unindexed. I know from experience that it is all too easy 
for the tired eye to pass over the very name it has been looking for during the past 
two or three hours. When hiring someone to make such a search for us, therefore, we 
want to be sure that he is conscientious and painstakingly accurate. For the past 
two years such a person has been doing census searching for The Sparks Family Asso- 
ciation, and I have never dealt with a more devoted and careful researcher. She has 
been working on her own family history for many years and takes a personal interest 
in her clients" genealogical problems. More than once she has gone over a census 
for a county twice to be certain that she has missed nothing, but charged us for 
only the first search. 


In census searching, as in so much other genealogical investigation, a knowledge 
of geography is exceedingly important. Census records are arranged by county, and 
within each county they are usually further separated by township, town, or parish. 
When searching for a given ancestor, it is necessary, therefore, to know at least in 
which county he was living at the time. County boundaries have changed during the 
years, however, particulerly in states where the population grew rapidiy during the 
19th century. Over and over a county has been cut in half or thirds and new counties 
formed. The home of my wife's ancestors in North Carolina was originally in Rowan 
County, but in 1771 that section of Rowan became Surry County, and in 1850 it became 
Yadkin County (although this latter change was made after the 1850 census of Surry 
had been taken). Note, therefore, that a person could have lived all of his life on 
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one farm, but could have been a resident of three, or even four or five, different 
counties during his lifetime. 


It is not always easy to learn just when a county was organized and exactly what 
area it covered at a given time. The only comprehensive work describing these changes 
for an entire state with which I am familiar is David Corbitt's The Formation of the 
North Carolina Counties, 1663-1943, published by the North Caroline Department of Ar- 
chives and History in 1950. * The best general aid for the entire country is the third 
edition of Everton and Rasmuson's The Handy Book for Genealogists which I mentioned 
earlier. A map of each state is given in this work, showing county boundaries, along 
with an alphabetical list of counties within the state giving the date each was formed, 
the parent county from which it was formed, the name of the county seat, and an indi- 

- cation of which census records are available for each county. For each state there is 
also a brief history and information regarding the places within the state where gene- 
alogical records may be found. It is The Handy Book to which I refer more than any 
other in my own research. (It may be purchased for $2.50 from The Everton Publishers, 
526 North Main Street, Logan, Utah.) 


There is just one further reference to the importance of geography in genealogi- 
cal research which I wish to make. Many of us have. the mistaken notion that our 
ancestors spent their lives and died in the same area in which they were born, except 
those who "went west." And those who "went west" we assume “stayed put" once they 
reached the west. Actually there was much more travel and moving around during the 
18th and 19th centuries than most of us realize, although there were periods during 
which there was much more migration than others. Following the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War, many of the men just out of .military service moved from one distant spot 
to another, frequently with wives and children, looking for a more promising place to 
settle than the one which they had just left. It is not easy for the genealogist to 
follow a pioneer who just could not seem to settle down, but a careful study of Amer- 
ican history and geography frequently helps. As an illustration of the moving 
around which some of our ancestors did, let me quote from one of the Sparks pension 
applications which I recently copied. In 1832 Matthew Sparks, a distant cousin of 
my wife's ancestor, applied for a pension for his service in the Revolution; he was 
a resident of Carroll County, Tennessee, at the time and in his application gave a 
record of where he had lived following the War: 


This Declarant resides in Wilkes County, North Carolina, until three or four 
years after the close of the Revolutionary War, at which time this Declarant 
removed to Wilkes County in the State of Georgia, after residing in this 
latter place about two years, this Declarant removed to the frontier part of 
the State last mentioned in what was then Franklin County. After residing at 
this place two or three years, this Declarant removed to Greenville District 
in the State of South Carolina, where he resided seven or eight years, when 
he removed to Jackson County in the State of Georgia. Here this Deponant re- 
sided 6 or 7 years, when he removed to Livingston County in the State of Ken- 
tucky about the year 1807 or 1808, where he resided about two years; from 
thence again removed into the Territory of Illinois, and the County of St. 
Clair, about the year 1810. He here settled on Silver Creek, within 8 or 10 
miles of the town of Belleville and remained about 5 years. He then removed 
down on a Creek called Muddy, in the said Territory, where he resided 2 years. 
About the year 1817, Declarant states, he again removed over into Arkansas 
Territory, where he settled on White River and remained about 2 years; from 
thence he went to Arkansas River about 40 or 50 miles above Little Rock, in 
the aforesaid Ce ee where he lived 2 years; then removed from hace to the 
Saline on the waters of the Ouachita within 25 miles of Little Rock, where he 
again settled, and resided until the 2d day of August last, when he removed 
into this County. 
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Had Matthew Sparks not given this record of his travels in his pension applica- 
tion, I doubt that any genealogist would have been able to trace his wandering path. 


There are numerous other types of local records which can aid the genealogist, 
but “I must not take time to discuss them further. “In fact, it is high time that I 
bring this talk to a close. There is one other point on which I wish to touch brief- 
ly, however. That is the matter of recording your genealogical findings. 


If one is interested in gathering data on all branches of a given family, as I 
am in the case of the Bidlacks, he will want to make a record of every reference he 
finds to the name, even though at the time he may not know where that person fits 
into the family tree. Every genealogist has had the unhappy experience of having to 
retrace his steps, spending hours looking for an item which he had not thought worth 
noting when he first found it. So, if there is the slightest possibility that you 
may want the information later, make a note of it while it is before you. 


One of the first points which the beginning genealogist should master is the 
importance of properly recording the source of one's data. If the information is 
taken from a printed work, it is essential that one record the author's name, the 
title of the publication, and the year of publications; also the volume number, if 
there is more than one volume, and the page. One should get into the habit of copy- 
ing the text exactly, using the ellipsis (...) to show omissions and "sic™ to 
indicate that one has copied exactly something which might appear to have been one's 
Own copying error later, such as a misspelled word. It also pays to take time to 
proofread. 


We could spend an hour, perhaps two, discussing the use of charts for recording 
one's genealogical findings, showing either one's direct ancestors or the descendants 
of a given person. I can only point out that there are many printed forms available, 
most of which are useful, although we may disagree on which we consider bes.. I use 
one which I prepared and had printed myself which provides space for a complete 
record of parents and children on one pages date and place of birth, marriage, and 
death of each child and his spouse. ** 


With this I must bring my talk to a close. There are many areas upon which I 
have not touched at all, such as the use of genealogical materials for tracing one's 
ancestry outside the United States. I have said nothing about the study of heraldry, 
a subject closely allied to genealogy. But since the title of my talk was "First 
Steps in Climbing the Family Tree," perhaps I may be pardoned for these omissions 
if I claim that such subjects as heraldry and non-American sources are second or 
third steps. In thus limiting myself to general materials I fear that I have said 
nothing which the experienced genealogist did not already know, while, for the 
beginner, I have merely scratched the surface. I hope, however, that I have been 
able to convey to you a sense of the pleasure and satisfaction which I have received 
from this exciting hobby. 


** For an excellent discussion of the symbols and numbers used in printed 
genealogies and on these charts to show line of descent, I suggest that you 
read Lucy Mary Kellogg's "A Letter to Jenny Hunter” in the Winter, 1958, 


number of The Detroit Society for Genealogical Research Magazine, pp. 88-89. 


First edition, 14 February 1959 
eeoecond edition 18 March 1960 
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